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ABSTRACT 

This State of Tennessee Annual Evaluation Eeport on 
programs^ prijects, services and activities funded in whole or in 
part under Title I of the 1965 Elementary Secondary Education Act for 
Fiscal Year 1973 is organized into seven parts. Part One is an 
"Introduction". Part Two, "Process and Outcome of Title I 
Instructional Activities" includes two sub-sections. The first 
sub-section 'Instructional Activities' includes discussions of needs 
assessment, major activities and performance objectives, and other 
topics. The second sub-section focuses on "Heasured Outcome of Title 
I instructional Activities", The discussion in Part Three^ 
"Supportive Services" is organized into three sections dealing with 
quantitative analysis, qualitative analysis, and exemplary programs, 
respectively. Part Four concerns "Inservice Activities" while Part 
Five specifies "Local Educational Agency Problems and 
Recommendations". Part Six, "Summer Programs" discusses instructional 
activities^ supportive services, inservice activities, local 
educational agency problems and recommendations for conducting summer 
projects. Part Seven Section C Programs, discusses additional 
services provided for children who were consistently and considerably 
below the expected Title I grade levels. (JM) 
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PART I 
imODUCTION 

Federally supported compensatory education programs for culturidly 
disadvantaged children completed its ei^th year in June 1973. The 
nationwide program has poured over ten billion extra dollars into local 
school districts to upgrade the quality of education for children whose 
family income is substandard. The State of Tennessee has reaped many 
benefits from its portion of the Federal monies. Hundreds of thousands 
of children have been provided new and/or supplemental programs ranging 
ftrom nutritious meals to creative arts. Local school systems have added 
critically needed educational programs, staff, classroom and office space 
with the goal of enhancing the intellectual, physical, social and personal 
adjtistment of disadvantaged children. 

The results of these Title I efforts over the past ei^t years 
have been positive. Many thousancbof underachieving children have 
increajBd their academic level of performance well beyond normal growth 
rate' by participating in remedial reading, math, or other subject-related 
projects. Enrichment programs including academics, arts, humanities and 
social studies have significantly broadened many children's experiential 
horizons. Personal and social behavior projects have successfully taught 
potentially deviant children respect for themselves and others, confidence 
in their own abilities and the rewards of social responsibility. 

Title I programs in Tennessee have Responded to the physical needs 
of disadvantaged children by providing medical and dental services, 
nutritional school meals, and physical fitness projects. Thousands of 
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children vho would otherwise grow up wi'fch serious health prohlems have 
received vital treatment, hoxh preventive and interventive. Addition 
of valuable social and psychological services to local school Bystems 
has also heen an important aspect of Title I programming over the past 
eight years. Historically poor people, especially children, have had 
little or no opportunity for mental health and social services other 
than puhlio welfare support. The advent of compensatory education has 
provided an opportunity to fully implement the philosophy of treating 
every aspect of the children's life as important for the education 
enterprise. Thousands of children and families have benefitted from the 
services rendered hy new or additional school psychologists and social 
workers. 

Althou^ the overall evaluation of Title I programming is positive, 
we recognize that every project undertaken with Title I funds has not 
demonstrated unequivocal success. One or more of many potential factors 
have heen present to lessen the benefit to children in a minor number 
of instances. Untested new materials which proved invalid were used with 
children in some special academic projects. Unskilled teachers and 
administrators were hired for important positions in some projects. 
Negotiations with local, state, or federal officials took so lonflr in some 
cases that the actual time for conducting the projects was too brief to 
effect any significant change in children's behavior. Poor planning and 
program execution inhibited the potential learning of participants in 
some projects. Interference by outside authorities, parents or others 
sometimes lessened a project's effectiveness o 
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Not the least proMem encountered in the past with Title I programs 
has "been the process of project evaluation, Ohjectivity, specificity and 
rigorous scientific procedure have "been the goals. However, evaluations 
have fallen short of the mark in meeting the stringent standards hoped for 
"by fltate and federal authorities. Some purist critics of compensatory 
education claim that the entire program is invalid since scientific proof 
of its success is inconclusive. Nothing could he further ftom the t3ruth. 
•Jhe same critics will admit that the state of evaluation procedoires for 
global human "behavior change, especially for children, is primitive. 
Admittedly, errors have "been made in some instances in evaluation metho(?B, 
procedures and data interpretation? Init the validity of the concept of 
compensatory education can only he meas'ired over a multiple year period 
by investigating the long term adjustment of the program participants. 
The most significant effect, that of social change in attitudes, feelings, 
educational approaches and administrative provisions by key educational 
decision makers in local school systems and state agencies, may take a 
decade or more to accurately assess via pupil progresso On the other hand^ 
short term successes have been quite obvious in many Title I programs 
as teachers, principals, parents and others become aware of positive growth 
ixt individual children. Short term benefits have also been observed in 
the increased commitment of school personnel, parents and other community 
members to the total education of minority children. 

Administrative Structure and Role of S EA 
in Compensatory Education 

The state educational agency (SEA) is charged with regulatory and 
leadership responsibilities for ESEA Title I programs among the 150 separate 
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education agencies in Tennessee • The central and field office staff 
assigned to this task during FY 73 consisted of: 

One coordinator of compensatory education activities 

One assistant coordinator 

One supervisor of the neglected, delinquent and tendicapped 
One supervisor of migrant education 
One supervisor of evaluation 
One supervisor of program review 

Eigjit field supervisors assigned consultation roles with 
LEAs and located strategically in field service positions 
(2 in west Tennessee, h in middle Tennessee and 2 in east 
Tennessee) 

Seven f iscauL personnel located in central office and field 
service positions 



Total 21 full time staff 
Figure 1 contains a Tennessee Department of Education organization chart 
identifying the location of compensatory education within the state system. 
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Figure I, Structural Location of Compensatory Education 
Administration in the Tennessee Education Department 
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Overall responsibility for administering the statewide compensatory 
education program rested with the State Coordinator. The field supervisors 
assisted the LEA Title I staffs in interpreting the law, developing and 
writing projects and in negotiating the contracts to implement prog-'\ms. 
Central office staff also assisted LEAs in these matters in addition to 
making local visits to LEAs for purposes of facilitating project develop- 
ment and implementation and to monitor program effectivenefis and operational 
procedures according to regulations of Title I .^islation. During onsite 
visits and telephone calls, central office staff and field supervisors 
provided assistance in needs assessment, identification of disadvantaged 
children, setting of priorities, classroom techniques, use of community 
resources, use of ;;eaching aids and evaluation procedures. Onsite visits 
provided the opportunity to visit classrooms; examine records; inter- 
view students, parents, teachers and administrators in order to ascertain 
the extent to which each LEA was operating within legal guidelines and 
approved project applications. 

Additional leadership functions performed by SEA staff included: 
Disseminating guidelines, instructions and applications 

regarding intents and purposes of Title I legislation 
Consultative services for inservice programs 
Assisting in writing and planning of projects 
Reviewing project applications 

Providing informabion regarding educational research, test 
instruments and innovative projects 
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The State of Tenriosseo ic- comprised of li,-: local school districts 
and four special state operatea achools, llns report doos not include 
the Title I programs of xhc special schools, inasmuch as a separ:^.'^ 
report has been filed for that group. Data from evaluative reports 
from the 11+6 lEAs are reported and s^^SLCizoi here. All 1^6 school systems 
participated to sone de^ee in Title I prograir.s d^oring- FY 73- Table 1 
contains a sunmary of statistical iiif cru'-.aticn regarding the number of 
IfAs in each Standard !4etxopolitau Statistical Area category (see Appendix A 
for category criteria aiid Uabiru,- of LS4s :n each), cost of programs and 
number of children served. 
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A number of school systems undertook euimuer projects i:i addition 
to regular school term projects. Table 2 contains a summary of LEA's 
participation in regulai and summer term programs • 

Table II 

LEAs Participating in Regular School 
Term and Summer Title 1 Projects 



Regular School 
Term Only 



Summer Only 



Regular plus Total 
Summer 



No, LEAs 



121 



0 



1U6 
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PART II 

PROCESS AND OOTCOMB OF TITLE I IITSTRDCTTO m ACTIVITIES 
Local school systems have traditionally maintained consideraljle 
autonomy in the maimer ir. which they operate the educational enterprise. 
With the increasing complexity of American society, and the need for 
school personnel to keep abreast of the latest programs available to 
help children learn, federally sponsored programs have added greatly to 
educational opportunities for the most needy children. ESEA Title I in 
Tennessee has provided extra resources for all school systems to meet a 
variety of needs related tc educating culturally disadvanta^d children. 
Systems have added staff, hired specialists, participated An much needed 
inservice training-, operated special learning programs for children, 
purchased educational materials and multi-oedia aids, contracted for 
supplementary health and social services, and provided hasic nutritional 
and clothing needs for poor childa-en. The progi-ams have involved all 
aspects of cciiiDunity life, including parents, state and federal agencies, 
other special projects, universe. ties, cultural events, historical settings, 
local government, end ,f- key se^^ents of human, animal and plant 
ecology. Each school oystec has chosen its activities and performed 
the relevant tasks according to its greatest needs as perceived by the 
educational decision-maicers. T'ost prograas have been successful. This 
section of the report deals with the substance of Title I projects in 

Tennessee during Ff 73. 

The informatii-r reported will be in relation to school system size. 
Local systems vaxy u^Dstantialiy in saze, resources, etc., and have been 
classified according factors that describe the local areas served by 

18 



the agencies. The "Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area" (FJMSA) 
description, provided by USOE, was used in the following determinations: 

Classification A The largest "core city" in the SMSA. 

Classification B - All secondary cities within the SMSA that 
have populations of 50,000 or more. Also included in Class B nxe "older 
secondary cities" within the SMSA which have populations of less than 
50,000, The "older secondary city" is characterized by a high incidence 
of low income families, antiquated and high density housing, low mohility 
of inhabitants, or other traits. 

Classification C - All otlier rural or urban areas within the SMSA 
which have a population of fewer than 50tOOO. They can be either 
incorporated or unincorporated areas. 

Classification D - All local educational agencies serving school 
districts in urban areas outside the SMSA which have populations between 

2,500 and h9.999* 

Classification E - All local educational agencies serving school 
districts in rural areas outside the SMSA w hich have populations below 
2,500, (The above state^aents regarding classification categories were 
taken directly from the Tennessee 1965-66 Title I evaluation report.) 

A listing of all school systems by SMSA classifications is included 
in the appendix. For purposes of this auimiiary report all LEAs in 
categories A, B and E are included in the study. Only three schools are 
included in Clar.sification 0 and all of these are located in the same 
region of the state* A separate reporting of these school programs would 
lead to erroneous conclusions regarding generalizability to the total 
state inaaurach as these LEAs do not represent different geographic areas. 

19 
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A comparifjon of the population served, activities conducted, and results 
obtained among tiieoe three C systems and those LEAp in Classification D 
did not yield significant differences^ Therefore, it was decided to 
include the three C systems among the D group for reporting purposes. 
Prom the total popiilation of categories C and D school systems a random 
samplfc of 15 f3:^om each of the three grand divisions of Tennessee — 

eaat, middle, and west — were chosen for inclusion in this report. 
This sample comprises approximately 37% of the total numher of LEAs in 
the Class C and D# Mter careful study of each local system* s report, 
we are convinced that the random sample chosen will he representative 
of the population of Class C and D systems in the State of Tennessee. 
The rationale and methodology followed in our sampling procedure followed 
standard acceptable statistical rules and practices for research evaluation. 

Instructional Activities 

This section will report on the many activities related to cognitive 
development among culturally disadvantaged children. The types of projects 
in which the system engaged, methods hy which progress was measured, 
special activities deemed most significant, impact of tiie projects on 
the regular school system, other federal agencies involved and the actual 
measured outcome of the projects will he reported. 
Meeds Assessment 

The establishment of need for special programs to provide 
compensatory education for disadvantaged children has "been shown in all 
of Tennessee in previous years (see previous state evaluation reports). 
Ebcaotly which schools in the various districts and which children (needing 
compensatory services) remains an issue to he settled each year and for 
each special project. Determination of eligibility for any participating 

ERiC ^ 
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school wan based on the perceutasc- of culforally dieadvantagea pupils 
enrolled th-rein, as defined by state guidelines. The determination 
of deprivation for each chilt^^ was conducted somewhat differently for 
oaoh LEA. Following is a listing by LEA classification of the means 
by which children were screened for inclusion in Title I programs* 
SMSA Classification A 

Standardized test results 
Teacher referral 
Guidance Counselor referral 
I>rincipal referral 
Family income 
Psychological evaluation 
Parental permission 
Age eligibility 
Attendance records 
a^SA Classification 3 

Standardized test results 
Teacher referral 
Family income 
Age eligibility 

Prior participation in Title I projects 
Location within designated Title I project Area 
SMSA Classification C anV 'D 

Standardized tc^t results 

Teacher checklist (for preschool programs) 

21 
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Prin. -i.-xL and teachc^r conference 

Pupil grade retention record 

Pa^Tuily income 

Personality inventory 

Evalxiation of home environine\t 

Health and welfare department data 

Local advisory conunittee recomriendations 

Other federal project data 

School records of sitlirigs 

Readiiis retardation 
SMSA ClaBsification E 

Panily income 

A^re eligibility (for preschool programs) 

Standardized test results 

Records of non-proEotion 

Teacher made tests 

Teacher observation 

Parent request (low income fainily) 

Cuniulativp records 

Health and welfare department data 

Local advieox-y coiLmittee recoirincndations 
In all LEAb a combination of r..ed assessment methods were used. At least 
three methods from the ab.vo listings were used by each school system. 
It is obvious that IFAs took veiv seriously the process of gathering 
concrete data about the children to be served by Title I, Not all the 
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infcxma* !?"! was strxctly objective, tut t^eichers and administrators 
pxi' forth significant effort in examining the performance of the children 
they eei'ved* The validity of their choices of participants is borne 
out in the achievement pretest data reported in a later section^ 
Ma.lor Activities and Performance Objectives 

Culturally deprived children tend to perform academically lower 
than their intellectual capability. Compensatory education programs 
are intended to overcome both general and specific educational deficits i 
prevent further deterioration of achievement and teach learning skills 
for effective cognitive growth in lat'^'r yearsc JCduci:.torto contend that 
success in school and later life is directly related to language develop- 
ment and those skills associated with reading, writing and oral expression. 
There is a pervasive opirJ.on that programs for youiiger children have 
more payoff in later years • The school systems in Tennessee have 
responded programmatically to these well established attitudes. The 
preponderance of compensatory programs during FY 73 included kindergarten 
readiness and remedial reading for early and middle elementary grades. 
Also included were remedj-ai mathematics i cultural enrichment, special 
education for the learning disabled culturally disadvantaged, and special 
and remedial science projects. Many cf the programs were designed to 
broaden the ecological perspective and experiential base of the children 
by includi.ng a large number of field trips, special program events, 
multimedia presentations, pjrforming in all levels of drama and utilizing 
the most recent classrooni learning methods and devices. 

Each of tne various activit jes was specifically related to objective 
criteria of perfonaance. In most cases the expected change was one month's 
growth lor each month of participation as measured by standardized 
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achievement tests. In other projects lesser acadbinic growth waa expected. 
In some cases criteria-hased performance instruments were constructed 
hy teachers or materials manufacturei^s to coincide directly with the 
activities being performed. Most of the kindergarten programs were 
eveduated by this method# 

The following list indicates the major activities that comprised 
the academic component of compensatory education under Title I in 
Tennessee during FY 73. The percentage of school systems undertaking 
each activity is also tabvilated: 

SMSA Classification A •h 

Activity Percent of LEAs ,^,^tu^'d 

Early Mid Jr. Sr. Adult S o -p o 

K Elem. Elem. Hi HI P. § £l 

Kindergarten 
CulttLral enrichment 
Reading 
Lang:uage arts 
Mathematics 
Industrial arts 
Physical ed. /recreation 
Adult ed. for dropouts 
NatureLl science 
SpecieuL activities for 
handicapped 



75 


75 


75 


75 


50 


50 


25 


25 


75 


75 


50 


50 


25 


25 







25 



25 



25 



25 
25 
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SKSA Classification B 



Activity 


Percent of LEAs 


Kindergarten 


100 


Reading (early elein*) 


75 


Reading (middle elem*) 


25 


Environment al ed. 


25 


Perceptual development 


25 


Social development 


25 


Language development 


25 


Basic concepts development 


25 


S14SA Classification C and D 


Activity 


Percent of LEAs 


Pre-kindergarten 


5 


Kindergarten 


58 


Reading (early elem.) 


85 


Reading (middle elem.) 


83 


Heading (jr, hi^) 


60 


Math (middle elem,,or. hi^) 


Uk 


Music (early, middle elemo) 


h 


Vocational for dropout prone pupil 




(jr., sr. high), science, English, 




soc. studies, Part C 


3 



25 
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SHSA Classification E 
Activity Percent of LEAs 

Kindergarten 75 
Reading (early elem.) 100 
Reading (middle elem.) 100 
Language development (jr.hi^) 62 
Language development (srchigii) 2^ 
Math (early & middle elem.) 50 
Math (jr. hig^) 25 

Most, but not all, LEAs undertook at least one academic p.*odect 
as part of the compensatory education plan. As the data ahove indloaie 
the larger systems were ahle to engage in a wider variety of activities 
than the smaller ones. Following is a tabtilation of the number of 
academic projects undertaken per LEA and the percentage of LEAs engaging 
in each specific number of projects: 

SM5A Classification A 
Number of Academic Projects/LEA Percent of LEAs 

3 50 
6 25 
10 25 
SMSA Classification "p 
Number of Academic Projects/LEA Percent of LEAs 

2 100 
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SMBA Classification C and D 
Hua'ber of Academic Prclects/LEA Percent of LEAfl 

0 5 

^ 16 
2 23 
U 23 



5 
7 



16 
1+ 



8 7 
9 



6 

100 



RWSA Classification E 
Number of Academic Bro.iects/liBA Percent of LEAb 

2 
3 



62 



-28 
100 



Methods of Outcome Assessment 

The outcome of any project or course of study can only he determined 
hy using some measurement device. Daily quizzee, weekly tests, six 
weeks and semester examinations are the most common methods hy which 
teachers tissess the outcome of academic courses. These instr^ents, 
whether teacher-made or texthook supplements, measure skills or informa- 
tion learned and usually place students in. relative standing with 
their classmates or local historical norms. Teacher evaluation of 
pupil progress during a school year is determined not only hy the test 
scores compiled hut also by observations and intuitive judgments of 
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growth and chan^. These methods may "be quite reliable and valid, but 
the results are sometimes difficult to defend to a doubting pupil, 
parent or principal. 

During recent years increasing attention has been paid to the 
concept of accountability and objective assessment in education* 
Althou^ nationally standardized achievement tests have been used for 
several decades to meet state or local requirements, little concern was 
paid to their relevancy for local programming prior to ESEA* Recently 
local school authorities have become quite sophisticated in the use and 
interpretation of standardized tests. Most school systems used national 
tests to evaluate the effectiveness of their Title I academic programs 
in FY 73. These tests were supplemented in some instances by teacher- 
made devices and/or manufacturer or consultant produced performance-based 
criteria instruments. There were some reported programs which showed 
no indication of objective evaluation. These were mostly kindergarten, 
pre-kindergarten and vocational projects. 

Following is shown the measurement instruments used by LEAs in 
the various SMSA classifications: 
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SMSA Claasiflcatlon A 
Meaeuremant Instruments Percent of LEAs 

Kindergarten 

Boehm Test of Basic Concepts 

Visual-Motor Integration Test of 
Perceptual Development (VMl) 

Checklist of Social and Emotional Adjustment 

Metropolitan Readiness Test 

Lebovitz-Tanis Behavior Rating Scale 

Checklist of Motor Skill Development 

Teacher Questionnaires 

Parent Questionnaires 
Grades 1-3 

Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test 

Stanford Diagnostic Math Test 

Checklist of Social and Emotional Adjustment 

Metropolitan Achievement Test - Heading - Math 

Behavior Rating Scale (local) 

Word Oppositeo Knowledge Test (local) 

Oral Language Knowledge Test (local) 

Reading Attitude Scale J.ocal) 

The Prescriptive Reading Inventory 

Attit Rating Scale (local) 

Wepman Auditory Discrimination Test 

Marianne rr'^p.tiej Developmental Test of 
Visual Perception 

Teacher Questionnaire 

Parent Questionnaire 



50 

25 

25 

25 
25 
25 

100 
100 

25 
25 
25 

50 

25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 

25 

100 

100 



Grades U-6 

Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test 
StaTiford Diagnostic Math Test 
Checklist for Social and Emotional Adjiistment 
Vocationad Information Survey (locad) 
Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) 
Reading 

Metropolitan Achievement Test - Reading - 

Math - Lan^iaage 
Reading Attitude Scale (local) 
Teacher Attitude Survey (local) 
Attitude Rating Scale (local) 
Behavior Rating ScauLe (IocclL) 
Self -image Performance Scale (local) 
Informal Reading Inventory 
California Achievement Test - 1 

(Reading - flath) 
Teacher Questiomiaire 
Parent Questionnaire 

Grades 7-9 

Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test 
Checklist or Social and Emotional Adjustment 
Vocational Tni'ormation Survey 
Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills - (CCBS) 
Math - Reading 
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California Reading TesI 2$ 

Alan Cohen Observation Technique 25 

Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test 25 
Metropolitan Achievement Test 

Math - Reading 25 

Student Opinion Qiuestionnaire 25 
California Achievement Test 

Math - Reading 25 

Reading for Meaning (Series Test) 25 

Teacher Attitude Survey (local 25 

Behavior Rating Scale (local) 25 

Teacher Questionnaire 100 

Parent Questionnaire 100 
Grades 10-12 

Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test 25 

Checklist of Social and Emotional Adjustment 25 

California Achievement Test 25 

Reading for Meaning (Series Test) 25 

Behavior Rating Scale (locsil) 25 

Teacher Questionnaire 100 

Parent Questionnaire 100 
Adult 

Adult Basic Learning Evaluation Test 

(Program for 16-18 year old dropouts) 25 
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SMSA ClaBBiflcatlon B 



Measurement InetrumentB Percent of LEAb 

Kindergarten 

Kindergarten Skill Checklist (local) 2$ 
Teacher Questionnaire 2$ 
Organizational Climate Description 

Questionnaire (OCDQ) 20 
Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test 

Grades 1-3 
Metropolitan Achievement Test (Word 

Knowledge - Reading - Word Analysis) 75 
Teacher Questionnaire 

25 

California Achievement Test - Reading 25 
Organizational Climate Description 

Questionnaire (OCDQ) 2$ 
Stanford Achievement Test 20 
Peahody Picture Vocabulaai^y Test 25 
Peabody Individual Achievement Test 20 
Grades 

Metropolitan Achievement Test (Word 

Knowledge - Reading - Word Analysis) 75 
Teacher Questionnaire 25 
California Achievement Test - Reading 20 
Organizational Climate Description 

Questionnaire (OCDQ) 25 
Stanford Achievement Test * 25 
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Grades 7-9 

GateB-MacGinitie 

Teacher Questionnaire 

California Achievement Test - Reading 

Metropolitan Achievement Test 
(Entire Battery) 

Stanford Achievement Test 
Grades 10-12 

Gates-MacGinltie 

Te£icher Questionnaire 

SMSA Claasification C and I) 



25 
25 
25 

25 

25 , 

25 
25 



Measurement Instrument 
Kindergarten 



Parcent of LEAs 



California TOBE 


h 


Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 


11 


Metropolitan Readiness Test 


35 


Harper & Row Pre-Readin^ Test 


2 


Caldwell Pre-School Inventory 


2 


Steck Vau^m Readiness 


h 


Psychomotor Tests 


2 


ITPA 


2 


Inventory Learning Skills 


2 


Teacher designea 
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Grades 1-3 

Metropolitan Achievement Test - Reading 

Stanford Reading Test 

33 
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California Achievement Test l5 

Gates MacGinitie Reading 21 

Reading Preference Pictiire Test 2 

TOBE - Reading 2 

Developmental Residing 2 

Teacher Designed - Reading 6 

Durrell Reading & Listening 2 

I»:rostig - Vieufll Motor Perception 2 

Teacher Designed - Music 1^ 

Metropolitan Achievement Test - Math 15 

Stanford Achievement - Math 1|. 

Metropolitan Achievement - English 2 

Metropolitan Achievement - Science 2 
Grades k"^ 

Metropolitan Achievement Test - Reading 29 

Stanford Achievement 23 

California Achievement Test l5 

Gates MacGinitie Test- Reading I9 

Metropolitan Achievement Test - Science k 

Metropolitan Achievement Test - Math I7 

Stanford Achievement Test - Math 6 

Durrell Reading & Listening 2 

Metropolitan Achievement Test - Polish 2 

Stanford Diagnootic - Language Arts 2 

Teacher Designed 6 
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Grades 7-12 
14etropolitan Achievement Test - Reading 
Stanford Acnievement - Reading 
California Reading Test 
Nelson Reading Test - Reading 
Gates MaoGinitie - Reading 
Metropolitan Achievement Test - Science 
Metropolitan Achievement Test - English 
Iowa Silent Reading Test - Reading 
Metropolitan Achievement Test - Math 
Stanford Achievement Test - Math 
ABLE Test - Math 

Teacher Designed - Social Studies 

Teacher Designed - Math 

Teacher Designed - Reading 

Minnesota Hi^ School Achievement Examinp.tion 

Language Arts 
Stanford Diagnostic - Language Arts 
Teacher Designed - Vocational Traljiing 
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SMSA Classification E 

Percent of LEAs 



Meaatirement Instruments 
Kindergarten 

Teacher Checklist for Readiness 

Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 

Grades 1-3 

Metropolitan Achievement Test - Reading 
Metropolitan Achievement Test - Math 
Gatee MacGinitle Reading Test 
Reading for Understanding 
Stanford Achievement Test 

Grades U-6 

Metropolitan Achievement Test - Reading 
Metropolitan Achievement Test - Math 
Reading for TJuders tending 
Gates MacGinitle Reading Test 
Stanford Achievement Test 

Grades 7-9 

Metropolitan Achievement Test - Reading 

Metropolitan Achievement Test - Math 

Stanford Achievement Test 

Gates MacGinitle Reading Test 

Reading for Understanding 

Differential Aptitude Test 
Grades 10-12 

Reading for Understanding 36 

Differential Aptitude Test 



62 
12 

62 
50 
2$ 
12 
12 

62 
50 
12 

25 
12 

3fl 
38 
12 
12 
12 
12 

12 

12 
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Moat Valuable Title I Activities 

In the evaluation reports completed "by each LEA was a section 
in which the systems described the most significant events and activities 
of the year. School authorities had little difficulty in identifying 
a wide array of key activities which they perceived as enhancing the 
Title I projects. Some respondents pointed out variotis changes in 
children ae the most significant happening, while others identified 
new methods of instruction, personnel additions, cultural enrichment 
activities, community/parent involvement, school organization/climate 
changes, teachi g materials acquisition, and pupil diagnosis efforts as 
heing the most outstanding happenings of the school year, A significant 
number of LEAs considered the entire package of supporting services as 
a unit and reported it at the most valuable Title I activity. 

Table III lists the categories of valued activities and gives 
a frequency count of the number of nominations for each activity in 
the LEA reports: 
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Other Federal Projects Involved 

Title 1 guidelines encoireage each school system to be aware of 
all other federal projects operating in the district and to coordinate 
and oollatorate with those profframs wherever possible. A majority 
of LEAb in Tennessee (62%) havQ talcen advantage of the opportunity 
to broaden the scope of vital hvmn development services available 
to disadvantaged children. In former years schools were closed to 
outside influence and children suffered in silence. Due to limited 
budgatB and personnel shortages school personnel had no effective 
mechanism to utilize the other resources in the ecological system of 
the community. Presently the success of any one human service activity 
depends significantly cn the extent to which it effectively interfaces 
with other delivery systems serving the same target population. 
Headfltart, Neighborhood Youth Corps, Community Action Agencies, Title 1, 
Pood Stamps, Day Care, etc. axe all committed to improving the quality 
of life for residents of substandard nei^borhoods. The sharing of 
material and human resources enhances the outcome for the participants. 

In Tennessee during FY 73 » Title 1 programs intertwined with 
other federally sponsored projects in a variety of ways. Each community 
was somewhat unique in its description of joint activities. Some LEAs 
collaborated with only one other agency; some with as many as four. 
In a significant number of LEAs (19%) other ESEA programs were integrally 
involved with Title 1 projects. Following is a listing of the different 
ways in which other federal projects meshed with Title 1 activities^ 
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!• OEO Headstart program — collal)orative kindergarten programs, 
Including nutritious meals f matericLLs,- teachers, transportation 
and activities; shared consultation, inservice funds- 

2. Nei^borhood Youth Corps — hired Title 1 participants; Title 1 
programs hired NYC participants. 

3. Community Action Agencies — operated nei^horhood service centers 
which provided liaison and information distribution services 
"between school and nei^horhood, increased parent irvolvement; 
members of Title 1 Advisory Committee; provided eligihility 
identification services; provided transportation, health services, 
materiCLLsf teacher aides. 

Federcd lunch progran — for Title 1 children. 
5* ESEA Title II — purchased hooks used hy Title I children. 

6. ESSA Title III — provided screening, diagnostic and learning 
prescriptions for learning disabled Title I children. 

7. SSA Title IV-A — shared learning disahilities coordinator to work 
with tecwhers of target handicapped children; day care project 
coordinates certain activities for Title I children, eg, transporta- 
tion, food services. 

8. Career Education Program (Tennessee Appalachian Education Cooperative) 
provided training for teachers and aides 

9. NBEA Title III — purchased educational materials. 
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Measured Outcome of Title I 
Instructional Activities 

Eire- and posttestin^ using standardized achievement tests 
constituted the major aspect of evaluation in almost all Title I 
programs. This section contains the results of tha'c '.esting procedure 
for reading and in some instances mathematics achievement. Data are 
presented separately for each SMSA Classification category. 

EMSA Classification A. Pre- and posttest results in reading 
vere reported by all LEAs in Classification A. These data are pre- 
sented by grade level. Mean gain scores for Title I students are 
presented in Table V. The data are presented in graphic form in 
Figures 2 and 3. 
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Table IV 

Reading Achievement Test Resiats for LEAs Reporting 
Ere and Posttest Data. SMSA Classification A 



Grade 



Teat 



% 

T.TBAh 



Title I 



Non Title I Sb in 
Title I Schools 



2 

3 

h 



7 
8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



STJRT 
SiJRT 
SDRT 

CAT - Voc 
CAT - Comp 
SDRT 

MAT - Total 

Reading 
MAT - Word 

Meaning 
MAT - Read 
SDRT 

CAT - Voc 

OAT - Comp 

SDRT 

CTBS* 

SDRT 

CRT** 

SDRT 

SDRT 

SDRT 

SDRT 







Post 




1 k 


1.8 


Oct 






per 














2.5 


3*3 


25 


2.6 


3.2 


2< 


2.8 


3.5 


25 


2.9 


3.5 


25 


3.0 


3.7 


25 


2.9 


3.3 


25 


2.8 


i^.2 


25 


3.3 


U.8 


25 


U.o 


U.9 


25 


3.3 


3.U 


25 


U.5 


5.3 


25 


3.9 


5.7 


25 


U.5 


5.U 


25 


5.0 


6.2 


25 


5.7 


6.9 


25 


6.1 


6o8 



Gain Ere Post Gain 



.5 
.6 

.9 
.8 
.6 



.7 


4.3 


U.7 


.u 


o6 


U.3 


U.8 


.5 


.7 




U.6 


.2 



l.u 

1.5 
.9 
.1 
.8 

1.8 

.9 
1.2 
1.2 

.7 



Notes: All scores reported in Grade Eqtuivalents 
SDRT - Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test 
CAT - California Achievement Test 
MAT - Metropolitan Achievement Test 
CTBS - Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills 
CRT - California Reading Test 
* - Sp'jple includes 7th and 8th grade pupils 

~ Sample includes 7th, 8th and 9th grade pupils 
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Table V 

Title I Pupils' Mean Gain Scores in Reading Achievement 
for T.TiAn Reportin^f Ere- and Posttest Data. 
SMSA Classification A 



Grade 


Mean Grade Equivalent 
Gain Score 


2 


).(-» 


3 


tin 


h 


.77 


5 


.65 


6 


1.10 


7 


.93 


8 


.90 


9 


1.35 


10 


1.20 


11 


1.20 


12 


.70 
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Post 
■ Pre 



~l U 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 

, Grade Level 

Figure 2 Stanford Diagnostio Reading Test Pre- and Posttest 
Results for Title I Students. 
SMSA Classification A 
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2 3 1+ 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 

Grade Level 

Figure i Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test Gain Scores 
for Title I Students. SMSA Classification A 
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Analysis of the data presented in Tables IV and V reveals 
that positive gains occurred at all levels in reading achievement. 
The positive gains ranged from .1 to 1.8 grade equivalent years with 
a mean of .81+ and a median of .75 grade equivalent years. Thirty siz 
percent of the gains reported were lol grade equivalent years or 
above. Fifty five percent were from .5 to 1.0 grade equivalent years 
and nine percent were .1+ grade equivalent years or below. A total of 
91% of the grade levels reported a positive gain of .5 grade equivalent 
yeaxs or greater in reading achievement. The levels reporting Ihe 
greatest mean gain in reading achievement were grade 6 (la), grade 9 
(1.35), grade 10 (l.2) and grade 11 (1.2). Grade 2 (.1+0) reported the 

lowest mean gain. 

Many factors could account for the wide range of positive 
gains reported. Test differences, testing difficulties, duration of 
the program, length of time between pre- and posttesting, sample size, 
the degree to which the content of the various standardized tests 
correlated with the content and objectives of the programs, and program 
effectiveness. 

Meaningful comparison of Title I and non-Title I student gains 
in SJ^A Classification A systems was not possible due to the small number 
of pupils on whom reading achievement data were reported (grade 5 only). 
Additional data would have provided an opportunity to obtain a differential 
measure of the degree to which the Title I programs affected student achieve- 
ment in readings 

Xn addiliox-i to tho grade e-uvalent scores reported in Table IV 
data were submitted in stanine scores and in mean raw scores. The raw 
score data will not be presented here as they are not standard scores 
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but basically represent the number of items correct on a test. 
These data cannot be appropriately used to make comparisons. 

Gains were recognized in the staixine score data by a decrease 
in the percent of students in stanines 1-3 from pre- to posttest 
and an increase in percent of students in stanines k and above from 
pre- to posttesto These data are presented in Table VI. 

Table VI 

Reading Achievement Teat Result fl for LEAs Reporting 
Pre- and Posttept Data. SM5A Classification A 



Grade 


Range of 

Test Stanine 

Soores 


Percent of Title I 
Students in 
Stanine Ranm 




Pre 


Post 


Gain 


2 


Metropolitan Achievement 1-3 


82 


62 


-20 




lx.9 


18 


^8 


+20 


3 


Metropolitan Achievement 1-3 


3k 


80 


-11* 




ix-9 


6 


20 


+lii 


k 


Comprehensive Test of Basic 
Skills 1-3 




83 


-12 








17 


+12 


1 

S 


Comprehensive Test of Basic 
Skills 1-3 


88 


82 


- 6 






12. 


18 


+ 6 


6 


Comprehensive Test of Basic 
Skills 1-3 


91 


76 
2U 


-15 
+15 
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The data shown in Table VI, page 39 f indicate gains at all 
reported levels ranging from 6% to 205^ with a mean of 13 and a median 
of li|. Data from an insufficient numLer of students were reported to allow 
a comparison of Title I and non Title I student gains. 

Pre- and posttest res\ilts in mathematics which were reported 
by LEAs in Classification A axe presented in Table VII. Mean gain 
scores for Title I students axe presented in Table VIII, page 1*1 o 
Figure U, page 1;2, also reports arithmetic achievement results in 
graphic form. 

Analysis of the data in Tables VII and VIII indicates that 
positive gaiins occTorred in math achievement in grades 2 throu^ 6. 
A negative gain score was obtained for grades 7 and 8. It is important 
to note that the data reported for grades 7 and 8 represent only one 
small sample from one LEA and do not represent a general trend in grades 
7 and 8 throu^out the LEAs in Classification A. The positive gains reported 
in Table VII ranged from .6 to l.I^ grade equivalent years with a mean of .Qk 
and a median of .7 grade equivalent years. Twenty five percent of the positive 
gains were 1.1 grade equivalent years or above, 79/o were .6 to 1.0 grade 
equivalent years. No positive gains reported in math for Title I students 
were below .5 grade equivalent years. The levels reporting the greatest 
positive mean gain were grade 6 (lo35) and grade 3 (l.l)- The lowest 
positive mean gain reported was for grade 2 (.6). 

Insufficient pupil data were reported to allow a comparison of 
Title I and non Title I student achievement in mathematics. 
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Table VII 

Mathmatlos ^^omAnt Teat ReeultB f"^ t.TCA« BAtinftlng 
T>rfl- and PoBttoBt Data. SMSA Claaslf Icatlon A 



Grade 



Test 



% 

LBAs 



Title I 



Kon Title I Se in 
Title I Sohoola 



2 
3 
k 



6 

7-8 



SDAT 2$ 

SDAT 2$ 

SMC 2$ 

CAT - Conqp 25 

CAT - Concepts 25 

SDAT 25 

MAT TM 25 

MAT - Comp 25 

MAT - Concept 25 

MAT P.S. 25 

CAT - Comp 25 

CAT - Concept 25 

CIBS 25 



Pre Post Gain Pre Post Gain 



1.8 

2.k 
2.8 

2.5 
t.k 
3.8 
3.3 
3.7 
3.3 
3.3 
3.8 
3.6 
3.9 



2.6 


.6 




3.5 


1.1 




3.5 


.7 




3.2 


.7 




3.2 


.8 




1*.5 


.7 


l*.l 


k»o 


.7 


!*.5 


.8 


1*.5 


3.9 


.6 


3.9 


k»o 


.7 


h.2 


5.2 






1*.9 


1.3 




3.7 


-.2 





5.1 
1*.5 
5.1 
4.8 



1.0 

0 
1.2 

.6 



Notes: All scores report in Grade Equivalents 

SDAT - Stanford Diagnostic Arithmetic Test 
CAT - California Achievement Test 
M*-T - Metropolitan Achievement Test 
CTBS - Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills 

Table VIII 

Mpa« Grade Equivalent Gain S cores in Matbm».tioa Achievement 

f-r.^- t.t;;Aw T^aporting Pre- and Postt est Data, »BA 

GlftflBif ication A 



Grade 


Mean Gain Scores 


2 


.60 


3 


1.1 


k 


.73 


5 


.70 


6 


1.35 


7-8 


-.2 
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6.0 

5.0 
U.o 
3.0 

2.0 
1.0 



U2 




2 3 U 5 

Grade Level 



+2.0| 

+1.5 
"+1.0 

+0.5 

0 



Figure li Stanford Diagnostio Arithmetio 
Test Ere- and Posttest Sooree 
for Title I Students, SMSA 
Classification A 



-0.5 
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2 3 U 5 
Grade Level 

Figure ^ Stanford Diagnoetio Arithmetio Test 
Gain Scores for Title I Siudentft. SMSA 
Classification A 



SMSA Claaslfl cation B # Readin^g achievement test scoree for 
T»FA« In SMSA Classification B reporting pre- and posttest scores are 
presented in Tal)le IX, page l^i^. Mean gain scores in reading achievement 
by grade 3.evel are presented in Tahle X, pa^a l^g, and Figure 7, page kl* 

Analysis of these data reveals that a positive gain was 
achieved at all reported levels. The gains ranged from .2 to 2,0 
grade equivalent years with hoth a mean and median of .Q. Sirkeen 
percent of the gains reported were 1.1 grade equivalent years or 
ahove. While 76% ranged from to 1.0 grade equivalent years, 896 
of the reported gains were .4 grade equivalent years or "below. A 
total of 9^ of the gains were .5 grade equivalent years or greater 
in reading achievement. The levels reporting the greatest mean gain 
were grade 10 (I.3) and grade 8 (l.l). The lowest mean gain (.6) was 
reported hy grades 5f 6, 7 and 9« 

Data was reported for grades 2-8 rising the Stanford Achievement 
Test (sat) which allows achievement comparison of Title I and non- 
Title I students attending the same schools. These data are shown in 
Tahle IX, pagel^, and Figure 6, pagei46. Using only the Title I data for 
which non Title I data was provided a mean gain of .7 grade equivalent 
years was obtained with a range from .k to 1.0, end a median of .7 
grade equivalent years. The mean gain for non-Title I students was 
.7 and ranged from .k to 1.1, with a median of .6 grade equivalent 
years. These data are presented in Tahle XI, pagei^i and Figure 7> pageU7. 



Table IX 

Reading - Aehlevement Test Score e_forJ.^''_lRe2o:^tA2. 
Pre- and Pnattest Data. niaii&xflcatlon B 



Grade 



Test 



T.TCAh 



5 

6 

7 
8 

9 

10 



SAT 




25 


MAT 






CAT 




25 


SAT 




25 


MAT 




25 


CAT 




25 


T3T Am 


- lul 




?IAT 


- RC 


25 


SAT 




25 


MAT 




25 


CAT 




25 


SAT 




25 


CAT 




25 


SAT 




25 


CAT 




25 


SAT 




25 


CAT 




25 


SAT 




25 


CAT 




25 


GMRT 


- Speed 


25 


GMRT 


- Voc 


25 


QMRT 


- Comp 


25 


GMRT 


- Speed 


25 


GMRT 


- Voc 


25 
25 




- Comp 



Title I 



Kon Title I Cs in 
Title I Schools 



Pre Post Gain Rce Post Gain 



1.5 
1.7 

1. U 
1.9 
3.0 
2.3 
1.9 

2. U 
2.5 
2.8 

3.3 
3.6 
U.o 

U.3 
5.1 
5.2 
5.8 
5.8 
6.8 

3.9 
3.8 
3.1 
3.6 
3.8 
2.9 



2.3 


.8 


2.U 


.7 


2.3 


.9 


2.9 


1.0 


3.6 


.6 


3.1 


.8 


2.9 


1.0 


3.5 


1.1 


3.3 


.8 


3.7 


.9 


3.9 


.6 


U.o 


.u 


U.8 


.8 


U.9 


.6 


5.6 


.5 


5.9 


.7 


6.3 


.5 


6.U 


.6 


8.U 


1.6 


U.l 


.2 


u.u 


.6 


h.l 


1,0 


5.6 


2.0 


U.3 


.5 


U.2 


1.3 



1.6 


2.7 


1.1 


2.8 


3.6 


.8 


3.2 


U.3 


1.1 


U.3 


U.9 


.6 


5.3 


5.8 


.5 


6ol 


6.5 


.U 


7.2 


7.7 


.5 



Notes: All scores reported in Grade Eq,^livalents 
MAT - Metropolitan Achieveiwmt Test 

SAT - Stanford Achievement Test 

CAT - Califoima Achievement Test 

PIAT - Peahody Individual Achievement Test 

CaiRT - Gates MacGinitie Reading Test 



Table X 

Title I Pupils' Mean Reading Ach ievement Gain Scores 
for LBAfl Reporting Pre- and Posttest Data. 
RM5A Classification B 



Ifean Grade Eq\aivalent 
Giade Gain Score 



.8 
.9 



^ 1 

8 1.1 



9 



.6 



10 — 

Table XI 

nnm pariaon of Title I and non Tit le I Stanford Achievement 
ToBt. Blading Gain Scores in Grade Equivalent Y ears, 
for Grades 2-8. SMSA Classi fication B 

litle I Non Tj.tle I 

Mean Gain .7 *^ 



Range 



.k to 1.0 .U to I'l 



Median •? 



.6 
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--r^ Non Title I Podi) 
......... Non Title I Pre 

— Title I Post 
Title I Pre 



-2 3 U 5 6 7 8 
Grade Level 

Figure 6 Stanford Achievement Test Reading Pre- 
and Posttest ResTolts for Title I Students. 
SMSA Classification B 
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..••sf.—. jfQn Title I 

00 I 




2 3 J| 5 6 7 8 
Grade Level 

Piffure 7 Stanford Achievement Test Reading Gain 
Soorefi for Title I Students* SMSA 



Classification B 



U8 



The data presented in Table XI indicate that this sample of 
Title I students achieved an equal amount of gain in grade equivalent 
years over the same period of time as a sample of non Title I students 
attending the same schools . The students participating in Title I 
activities are doing so partly as a result of their failure to make 
adequate gains in school achievement. These data indicate that the 
Title I program is providing services which resTolt in the participants 
making achievement gains comparable to gains made by non Title I students 

Additional analysis of these data in Table IX, page kh, indicate 
that 86% of the Title I gain scores reported were .5 to 1.0 grade 
equivalent years end Wo were .U grade equivalent years or below. 
Non Title I data indicates that 29% of the gain scores were 1.1 grade 
equivalent years or above, 57% were from .5 to 1.0 grade equivalent 
years, and 114% were .h grade equivalent years or below. These data 
are presented in Table XII, pageJ49, and indicate that, although the 
Title I and non Title I students achieved equivalent mean gain scores 
(See Table XI, pageU5), the non Title I students achieved a higher 
percentage of gain scores 1.1 grade equivalent years or above (29%) 
than the Title I students. It should be noted, however, that the same 
percentage (86%) of Title I and non Title I gain scores were .5 grade 
equivalent years or greater. 



Table XII 

nnmr^Rria on of Various Ran^s of Stanford Ac hievement 
Test Reading Gain Scores for Grades 2-8 > 
SMSA Classlixcatlon B 



Range of Grade Pe3 .int of Gain Scores Reported 

Equivalent Gain in Table IX 

Scores 

Title I Non Title I 

1,1 or above 0 29 

.$ to 1.0 86 57 

.\x or below lU 1^ 



Totals 



100 



100 



50 



SMSA Claeslficatlon C and D , Reading achievement test results 
for LEAs reporting pre- and posttest data for Classifications 
C aad D are reported in Table XIII, page Mean gain scores by 
grade level are reported in Table XIV, page 52. Analysis of these 
data indicates that a positive gain was achieved at all grade levels 
by Title I students. The overall mean gain was .73 grade equivalent 
years with a range ftom .2 to 1.3 and a median of .7 grade equivalent 
years. Levels which reported the greatest mean gain were grade 3 
(.80) and «?rade 7 (.80). The lowest mean gain was reported by grade 
8 (.60). 

Non Title I students in Title I schools achieved a mean gain 
of .73 grade equivalent years with a range of -.1 to 1.3 and a 
median of .75 grade equivalent years. Greatest mean gains were 
reported by grMe h (.93) and grade 2 (.85). Grade 8 reported the 
lowest mean gain (.i^8). Whole system data indicates a mean gain of 
.73 grade equivalent years with a range from .1 to 1.3 and a median 
of .7 grade equivalent years with a range from .1 to 1.3 and a median 
of .7 grade equivalent years. Highest mean gains were reported by 
grades 2 (.85) and 5(.80). Lowest mean gain was reported by grade 
8 (o60). 

These data indicate that, althoi^. Title I students in 
Classifications C and D were not achieving overall at the same grade 
levels as the non Title I students, they were making, as a result of 
Title I participation, an equal amount of progress in terms of gain 
on standardized reading achievement tests. 
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Table XIII 

Reading Aohleveraent Test Results for LEAs Reporting 
Pre- and Postteet I)ata> SM5A Classifications C & J 



Non-Title I 

Title I Ss in Title I Whole System 
% . Schools 



Grade Test LEAs Pre- 


rOS t- 


viain 


xxe— 


irOB t— 


Po-frt 
uaJLIi 


xxe— 


irOB t— 










test 


test 


scores 


tes t 


+aa+ 


scores 








2 


MAT 


13 


1.6 








J.^ 


^ Q 




P Q 
^o7 


xH Q 
+U. 7 




GMRT 


11 


1.5 






^.1 


9 ft 


aJ\ 7 
+u. f 


1 ft 

l.O 


P )i 


xH fi 




CAT 


2 


1.3 




+1. J 


1. f 




j-O Q 


l.p 


P 


x1 1 




SAT 


13 


1.6 






1 o 


P ft 


_in A 
+V/.7 


1. f 


p c; 


xO ft 


3 


MAT 


8 


2.h 


3»i 




Q )i 


'X Q 


+u.p 


"5 P 


7 


xO ^ 




©IRT 


11 


2.3 




+1.1 


j.U 


'X fs 

J.D 


+U.D 


J.U 


J*p 


xo c; 




CAT 


h 


2.3 


3»i 


j_ri ft 


J.l 


4.1 


+1.U 


p fi 




xO ft 
TV. U 




SAT 


13 


2.0 




+U. D 


9 7 




4^ Q 

TV. 7 






xO.7 

TV . ( 


h 


MAT 


17 


3.5 


1. i 
4.1 


+U.D 


4.vj 






3 6 


Jl I? 

4«P 


xO Q 

TV. 7 






1. 


3.1 






i|.i 


)i 7 


xO 


3 8 


ii ii 


xO.fi 

TV . W 




CAT 


6 


2.7 


3.8 


+1.1 


3.7 




+1.2 


3.8 


1^.5 


+0.7 




SAT 


13 


2.7 


3o3 


+0.6 


3.5 




+0.9 


3.3 


1^.2 


+0.9 




MAT 


20 


3.5 


1^.3 


+0o8 


1^.8 


5.5 


+0.7 


h.$ 


5.2 


+0.7 




GMRT 


8 


3.6 


h.l 


+0.5 


5.0 


5.3 


+0.3 


h.3 


1^.9 


+0o6 




CAT 


h 


3.8 


5.0 


+1.2 




6.2 


+1.3 


h.h 


5.6 


+1.2 




SAT 


11 


3.h 


h.Q 


+0.6 




5.2 


+0.8 


h.i 


1^.8 


+0.7 


6 


MAT 


13 


h.l 


+0.7 


5.6 


6.6 


+1.0 


5.2 


6.1 


+0.9 




GMRT 


8 


h»0 


h.^ 


+0.5 


5.6 


6.3 


+0.7 


5.4 


5.9 


+0.5 




CAT 


6 


h.2 


h.9 


+0.7 


5.7 


6.8 


+lol 


5.2 


6.1 


+0.9 




SAT 


13 


3.9 


h.6 


+0.7 


^.h 


5.8 


+o.h 


1^.9 


5.5 


+0.6 


7 


MAT 


16 


h.9 


5.6 


+0.7 


7.0 


7.6 


+0.6 


6.2 


7.0 


+0.8 




GMRT 


11 


h.h 


5.3 


+0.9 


7o3 


7.1^ 


+0.1 


6.1^ 


6.9 


+0.5 




CAT 


h 


5.2 


6,h 


+1.2 


7.3 


8.6 


+1.3 


6.5 


7.8 


+1.3 




SAT 


h 




h.Q 


i-0,h 


5.7 


5.6 


-0.1 


5.3 


5.7 


+0.4 


8 


MAT 


13 


5.3 


5.9 


+C.6 


7.6 


7.9 


+0.3 


7.0 


l.h 


+0.4 




GMRT 


6 


h.9 


5.6 


+0.7 


l.h 


8.6 


+1.2 


7.1 


«.3 


+1.2 




CAT 


6 


5.7 


6.6 


+0.9 


8.2 


8.1^ 


+0.2 


6.9 


7.6 


+0.7 




SAT 


k 


5.8 


6.0 


+0.2 


7.1 


7-2 


+0.2 


7.1 


7.2 


+0.1 



Notes: All scores reported In Grade Equivalents 



MAT - Metropolitan Achievement Test 
GMRT - Gates MacGinitie Reading Test 
CAT - C€ilifomia Achievement Test 
SAT - Stanford Achievement Test 
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Table XIV 

Tfean Gain Scores In Reading Achievemen t for LEAs Reporting 
Pre- and Posttest Data. SMSA Claasification C and D 



Grade 


Mfiflji Grade Eauivalent 


Gain Score 


Title I 


Non-Title I 


TJVinl e Svatsni 


2 




.op 


.85 


3 


.80 


.75 


.63 


h 


.70 


.93 


.78 


5 


.78 


.78 


.80 


6 


.65 


.80 


.73 


7 


.80 


.53 


.75 


8 


.60 


.U8 


.60 


• Grand Mean 


.73 


.73 


.73 



ERIC 



The portion of reading achievement test data which was obtained 
by using the Metropolitan Achievement Test is presented in Figures 8, 
9 . and 10, pages 53. Bh, and 55- These specific test data illuatrate the 
point made in the previous paragraph. That is, Title I students, on pretest 
(Fig. 8 ) and on posttest (Fig. 9). were consistantly lower than non Title I 
and whole system students on absolute achievement test scores. However, 
gain scores obtained for all three groups (Fig. 10) did not differ signifi- 
cantly and were within the same general range. Apparently, the historical 
trend for culturally disadvantaged children to fall further behind in 
achievement as they progress farther in school has been broken by the 
Title I programs in these schools. 
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Hon Title I 

Whole System 

— Title I 




T 



1 2 3 ^ 5 

Grade Level 

Figure 8 Metropolitan Reading Achievement Pretest 
Results for LEAs Reporting Pre- and Posttest 
Data. SMSA Classifioation C and D 
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I 2 3 k ^ ^ ^ 

Grade Level 
Figure 9# Metropolitan Reading Achievement 
rostteot Re J.ts for LEAb Reporting Pre- and 
j Posttest Data* SMSA Classification G and D 
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+2.0 


Non Title I 










+1.5 


Title I 






+1.0 






+0.5 






0 






-0.5 







1 2 3 5 6 7 8 



' Grade ■ Level 
Figure 10. Metropolitan Heading Achievement 
Scores for LEAs Reporting Pre- and Postteet : 
SMSA Classification C aad D 
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Additional analysis of the data in Table XIII, page 51. indicates 
that 1^ of the gain scores reported for Title I students were 1.1 
grade equivalent years or above, 71% were from .5 to 1.0 grade equivalent 
years, and 11% were M grade equivalent years or below. Hi^teen percent 
of non Title I gain scores reported were 1.1 grade equivalent years or 
above, 57% were from .5 to 1.0 grade equivalent years, 21% were .h grade 
equivalent years or below, and 1^ indicated negative gain. Analysis 
of whole system data indicated that Wo of whole system gain scores 
were 1.1 grade equivalent years or above. Seventy-five percent were 
from .5 to 1.0 grade equivalent years and 11% were .U grade equivalent 
years or below. These data are presented in Table XV. page 56, and 
indicate that a hi^er percentage (89%) of the Title I gal^ scores were 
.5 grade equivalent years or greater ttian the non Title I gain scores 
(7^). Ei^ty-nine percent of the whole system gain scores were 0.5 
grade equivalent years or greater. Title I gain scores more closely 
reflect the whole system scores than the non Title I gain scores. 

Table XV 

P.n. p.i.nr, nf Variou ^ T^^^^^ ^^^^'^^ Achievement Gain 
Rn.nrp» for Grp/ip» 2-8. SMSA niaasifications C and J 

Range of Grade Percent of Gain ^cojes Reported 

E^Tvalent Gain Scores — P 

^ System 

- 1.1 or above ~lS ^ 
•^^ol.O 71 |7 75 
,k or below 0 



ne f^ative gain 
Total 



100 100 100 
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SM5A Classification E. Readiu^ achievement test results for 
LEAfl reporting pre- and posttest data in SMSA Classification E are 
reported in Table m. Mean gain scores by grade level is reported 
in Table XVII. These data indicate that Title I students achieved 
positive metiJ gain scores at all grade levels. The overall (grades 1-12) 
Man gain acore was .66 with a range from -.2 to 1.7 grade equivalent 
years and a median of .65 grad* equivalent years. The non Title I 
•tudsnts in Title I schools also achieved positive mean gain at all 
levels. The overall mean gain for non Title I students was .92 grade 
equivalent years with a range from .1 - 2.9 and a median of .85 grade 
equivalent years. Whole system data indicate positive mean gain at 
all levels with the exception of grade 7 which achieved a mean gain 
of 0. The overall mean gain for whole system data was .85 grade equiva^. 
lent years with a range from -.5 to 1.9 and a median of .85 grade 
equivalent years. 

It is evident from these data that Title I students did not 
achieve the same degt-ee of gain aa the non Title I and as whole system 
students achieved. The Title I mean gain scores were lower than the 
non Title I mean gain scores in 9 of the 12 grade levels and were lower 
than the whole system gain scores in 7 of the 12 grade levels. This 
difference was greater than .3 grade equivalent years between Title I 
and non Title I data in grades 2, 3, 8... 10 and 11 and between Title I 
and whole system data in grades 2, 3. 5, and 8. Title I mean gain 
scores were equal to or hifi^xer than non Title I mean gain scores in 
grades 1, 5, and 6 and were equal to or higher than whole system mean 
gain scores in grades 1, 6, 7» 9 «n<i 12. 
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Table XVI 

Reading Achievement Test EfiSTolts for LEAb Reporting 
Pre- and Posttested Data. SMSA Classification E 



Title I 



Non-Title I 
Ss in Title I 
Schools. 



Whole System 



Grade Test LEAs Pre- Post- Gain 
+.OH+. t.ftBt score 



Pre- Post- Gain 
+.ftHt test score 



Pre- Post- Gain 
test test score 



1 


MAT 


12.5 


1.5 


2 


MAT 


37.5 


1.9 




GMRT 


25 


1.2 


3 


MAT 


50 


2.3 




mtn 


25 


1.6 




BPU 


12.5 


3.6 


h 


MAT 


50 


2.8 




OffiT 


12.5 


2.6 




EPU 


12.5 


h.h 




MAT 


50 


3.7 


OffiT 


12.5 


U.3 




RFU 


12.5 


5.0 


6 


MAT 


37.5 


U.3 




HPtJ 


12.5 


5.2 


7 


MAT 


12.5 


5.1 




RFU 


12.5 


5.U 


8 


MAT 


12.5 


5.5 




RFU 


12.5 


5.7 


9 


RFU 


12.5 


6.5 


10 


RFU 


12.5 


7.6 


11 


RFU 


12.5 


7.0 


12 


RFU 


12.5 


7.6 



1.6 

2.1 

1.8 

2.5 

2.3 

U.8 

3.2 

3.6 

5.U 

3.7 

U.9 

5.8 

U.5 

6.9 

U.9 

6.0 

5o5 
6.5 
7.U 
9.0 
8.1 
8.9 



+0.1 
+0.2 
+0.6 
+0.2 

+0.7 
+1.2 

fO.U 
+1.0 
+1.0 

0 

+0.6 
+0.8 
+0.2 

+1.7 
-0.2 

+0.>. 
0 

+0.8 
+0.9 
+i,h 

+1.1 
+1.3 



2.0 
2.3 
2.3 

3.6 

3.0 

2.5 

h.h 

3.8 

U.2 

5.1 

U.7 

5o5 

6.2 

5.9 
l.h 
7.2 
7.7 
7.8 
8o2 
10.2 

9.5 
10.2 



2.1 

3.1 

2.9 
3.8 
3.8 
U.5 
5.3 
U.9 
U.8 
6o2 

5.7 
5.6 
6.7 
6oO 
7.7 
7.6 

9.3 
8.8 
9.2 
12.0 

12,h 
11.6 



+0.1 

+0.8 

+0.6 

+C.2 

+0.8 

+2.0 

+0.9 

+1.1 

+0.6 

+1.1 

+1.0 

+0.1 

+0.5 

+0.1 

+0o3 
+0oU 
+lo6 
+1.0 
+1.0 
+1.8 
+2.9 

+i,h 



1.8 


1.9 


2.1 


2.7 


1.5 


2.3 


2.9 


3.3 


2.2 


3.5 


2.7 


U.6 


3.5 


U.5 


3.U 


U.2 


U.3 


5.6 


koh 


5.5 


U.6 


5.U 


3.U 


5.3 


5.3 


5o7 


5.5 


5.3 


6.3 


5.8 


6.3 


6.8 


6.6 


7.2 


6.7 


7.6 


7.2 


8.1 


8.8 


lOoU 


8.0 


9.2 


8c8 


10.1 



Notes: All scores reported in Grade Equivalents 
MAT - Metropolitan Achievement Test 
GMRT - Gates MacGlnitie Reading Test 
RFU - Reading for Understanding 



+0.1 
+0.6 
+0.8 
+0.U 
+1.3 
+1.9 
+1.0 
+0.8 

+lo3 
+1.1 
+0.8 

+lo9 
+0.4 
-0.2 
-0.5 

+0.5 

+0.6 
+0.9 
+0.9 
+1.6 
+1.2 
+1.3 
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Table XVII 

Mean Gain Scores In Reading Achievement for LEAa Reporting 
Pre- and Posttest Data. SMSA Classification E 



Grade 


Title I 


Non Title I 


Whole System 


1 


.1 


.1 


.1 


2 


.1; 


.7 


.7 


3 


.7 


1.0 


1.2 




.8 


.8 


1.0 


5 


.7 


.7 


1.3 


6 


1.0 


.3 


.1 


7 


.2 


.1; 


0 


8 


.u 


1.3 


.8 


9 


.9 


1.0 


.9 


10 


i.li 


1.8 


1.6 

• 


11 


1.1 


2.9 


1.? 


12 


1.3 


l.li 


1.3 


Grand Mean 


.66 


.92 


.85 



Additional analysis of the data In Table XVI indicates that 2396 
of the reported Title I mean gain scores showed 1.1 grade equivalent 
years or greater Improvement, 1+1% were from .5 to 1.0 grade equivalent 
years, 32?^ were .1; grade equivalent years or lower, and were 
negative gain. Non Title I data indicate that 32/o of the gain scores 
indicated progress of 1.1 grade equivalent years or greater, la?^ were 
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ftom .5 to 1.0 grade equivalent years, and 27% were .U grade equivalent 
years or below. Thirty-six percent of the gain scores reported for 
whole system data showed improvement of 1.1 grade equivalent years or 
greater, kL% were from .5 to 1.0 grade equivalent years, li<96 were 
.k grade equivalent years or lower, and 996 were negative gain scores. 
These data are presented in Table mil and indicate that the same 
percentage (1+1%) of Title I, non Title I and whole system programs 
reported gain scores from .5 to 1.0 grade equivalent years. The 
difference in overall mean gain (see Table mi) resulted from the 
hi^er percentage of non Title I (32%) and whole system (36%) gain 
scores 1.1 grade equivalent years or greater as compared to the 
same range of Title I gain scores (23%), 

Table mil 

Comparison of Various Ranites of Re ading Achievement 
Gain ScorP» for Grades 1.12. SMSA niaaaification E 



Range of Grade Percent of Gain Scores Reported in 

Eatiivalent Gain Scores ._. Table XVI — _ — _ — 

^ Title I Non Title I Whole System 



1.1 or greater 


23 


32 


36 


.5 to 1.0 


111 




lA 


,49 or lower 


32 


27 


ih 


negative 


k 


0 


9 


Total 


100 


100 


100 
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Piguros 11,12, and I3, pages 62, 63t and 6I4, illustrato the 
remata of the reading achievement pretest, posttest and gain score 
data which was obt^vined by using the Meteropolitan Achievement Test 
by LEAfl in Classification E. The data seem convincing that Title I 
students in SMSA Classification E schools did not fair as well academically 
(as determined by achievement te.Mt results) as non Title I students in 
the same schools or children throughout the various school districts. 
It can also be concluded that Title I pupils in these smaller SMSA 
Classification E school programs did not experience the same degree 
of improved performance as children in the larger SMSA Classification 
A, B, C and D school districts* 
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8.0 
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o 


6.0 
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5.0 
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il.O 


i 

H 
o 


3.0 
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8 



1 2 3 U 5 6 7 
Grade Level' 

Figure 11. Metropolitan Reading Achievement Pretest 
ReoultB for LEAs Reporting Pre- and Potibtest Data. 
' -^A Classification E 
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Grade Level 

Figure 12. Metropolitan Reading Achievement Poetteet 
Results for LEAa Reporting Ere- and Postteet Data. 
SMSA ClasBifioation E 
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6U 




M -0.5 
^ -1.0 



1 2 3 U 5 6 7 8 
G-dde Level 

Figure I3. Metropolitan Reading Achievement Gain 
Soore Besults for ^iEAs Re.^orting Pre- and Posttest 
' Data. SMSA olassifioation E 
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Impact on Regulax School Program 

It is rare that a hi^y vieable, prolonged, special program 
has little or no effect on the parent eystemt Title I is no exception. 
Detailed examination and interpretation of the annual reports lead 
to the conclusion that LEAs have felt the impact of compensatory 
education from central office administration to teacherspupil relation- 
ships. Organizational structure, "basic attitudes toward the instruc- 
tional process, utilization of interr*^ and outside resources, parental 
involvemant, permeability of classroom walls, and many other "basic 
educational variahles have been permanently changed due to the influence 
of Title I. Tennessee I^lAs have experienced changes similar to local 
school programs in other state St Key people and events as well as 
specific project accomplishments have contributed to changes hailed 
by each LEA as being somewhat permanent and constructive for the entire 
system. 

No doubt the potential effect of Title I on regular school 
programing was not materialized in FT 73 i^i ^ocel systems owing 
to the physical and/or psychological isolation of some programs. But 
ineifi^tts and changes were evident in a large majority of LEAs. 
Apparently the largest end most permanent impact was how the teachers, 
aides and principals perceived the learning potential of the children 
and instructional approach to maximize. educational gains. Most systems 
utilized some form of individualized instruction ^ found it helpful and 
elaborated on its potential helpfulness in the large context of regular 
education. The need for each pex^son working with the disadvantaged 
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children to be keenly aware of the pre-post evaluation procedure set 
the stage for a positive approach to individual instruction planning. 
Individual failures could no longer be hidden in the privacy of a 
^ole class. Each child stood out, first as an individual to bo 
taught and, second, as a statistic to be recorded. Hifi^ier teacher? 
pupil ratios, special toaching skills and new materials interacted 
to exemplify a model for each LEA to observe and hope to enrolate in 
the future. 

Individualized instruction was not the only feature of Title I 
that impacted on regular education in Tennessee during FY 73- First 
grades of many LEAa are permanently altered because the Title I 
kindergarten programs are providing readiness training which significantly 
reduces ihe time necessary for first grade teachers to spend in similar 
activities. The children are better prepared for first grade work 
when they have participated in a Title I program. The benefits of 
reduced class size and relief of overcrowding in the other grades 
have been realized. Local education deoision-makers are finding ways 
to maintain the new level of orgafi.zation from local, state or 
federal resources. The introduction and effective use of new teaching 
materials have been so sufficiently rewarding to Title I teachers and 
administrators that regular teachers are demanding and getting new 
materials for other underachieving and exceptional children. Teacher- 
teacher, teacher-principal, teaoher-parent and teaoher-social agency 
conferences have increased and have displayed iheir effectiveness in 
enhancing the education of the child in ihe total context of his 
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ecological social system. Finally, central administrative services 
which greatly influence the educational process have been strengthened 
as more personnel, new procedures end automated equipment have been 
added. 

The following specific list of ways in which LEAs made an 
impact on regular programs was taken directly from LEA evaluation 

reports for FY 73 J 

1. First grade students better prepared 

2. Hegular teachers now viaiag individual instruction 

3. Central office efficiency improved 

1|. CurricTolum changes in regular classrooms 

5. Teacher aides helped regular teachers 

6. Relief of regular teacher overload 

7. Regular teachers learning how to innovate and to use 
new materials and techniques 

8. Content areas strengthened in regular classes 

9. Closer teacher-pupil relationships as pupils progress 

10. Opportuzxity to study processes of teaching as well as 
the finished product 

11. Regular teachers expressed interest in organizing mini- 
courses, hobby clubs, interest-centered groups, new 
reading oppoirfcunities. 

12. Increased number of conferences between regular teachers 
and others in key relationship with children 
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Cost Analysis 

Inotructional activities were designed "by LEAs to meet the needs 
of the Title I pupils in their districts. Tahle XIX provides an 
accoifiat of the cost of Title I instructional activities offered during 

Ohser^ation of Tahle XIX will indicate that instructional activities 
accounted for of total Title I funds for the representative sample 
of I^lAfl. Reading activities were emphasized most in terms of cosu, 
followed "by Kindergarten, language, and mathematics. It is interest- 
ing to note that the different size school systems allocated a majority 
of their funds to the same two activities (see Tahles XX — XXIIl). This 
Indicates that reading improvement and kindergarten activities were 
seen as critical needs in all areas of the state during FT 73« However, 
T^l^Afl did not conduct reading and kindergarten programs to the detriment 
of other areas. Table XIX shows that other needed instructional activities 
received substantial support. 
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Table XIX 

yhinmiAT y of ESEA Title I Inetractl onal Activities Costs 
for Sample -ttof LEAe in Tennessee in FY 73 



Activity 




COST 




$ Total 


Percent 

Instructional 

Activities 


Percent 
Title X 


Art/lftiflio 


261, 02U 


2 


2 


English - Reading 


6,617;976 


U9 


U2 


Eng. - Language Arts 


1,569,1U2 


12 


10 


Industrial Arts 


107, 8lU 


1 


1 


Math 


l,U09,2i;3 


11 


9 


Natural Science 


73,11U 


** 


** 


Handicapped 


216,209 


2 


1 


Other 


312, 68U 


2 


2 


Administration Costs 


U53,33l+ 


3 


3 


Pre K - Kindergarten 


2,397,987 


18 




Total 


13,1+18,527 


100?^ 





Supportive (from 

Table XXIV) 
Grand Total 



2,U70,826 
15,889,353 



* SMSA Classification A (N^l;); B (N=U) C and D (N=U5); E (N=8) 
Less than 1 perce it 
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Table XX 

nnat of ESEA Title I Tnatructlonal Activities for LEAa 
in SMSA Claaalficatlo n A for FY 73 



Activity 



No. 

T.v.&H Pupils 



Total 
$ 



Percentage Total 



Instruo, 
Activities 



Title I* 



Art/Music 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


English - Reading 


100 


13,220 


1,720,611+ 


3U.0 


22 


Eng. - Lang. Arts 


50 


2J91 


1,020,177 


20.0 


13 


Indus. Arts 


2$ 


187 


107, 8lU 


2.0 


1 


Math 


75 


8,121 


656,895 


13.0 


8 


Hattiral Science 


25 


2,190 


73,11U 


2.0 




Bandioapped 


25 


N/A 


199,689 


i+.o 


2 


Other 


75 


3,066 


53,371 


1.0 




PreK - Kindergarten 100 




1.22^.190 




16 


Totals 




33.087 


5,056,861+ 


ioo?6 


62 + 



* See Table I for total figures 
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Table m 

Cost of ESEA Title I Instructional Activities for LEAs 
in SMSA Classlfioatlon B for FY 73 

9S No^ COST 

Aotlvltty LEAa Pupils ITotal Percental Total 

Instruc. Title I ** 
$ Activities 

Art/MuBlc 

English - Reading 75 5.193 968,^56 78 kQ 
Sng. - Laog. Aits 
Indua. Arts 
Math 

Natural Science 

Handicapped 2$ N/A 16,520 1 * 

Other 50 611 102,789 8 5 

Pre K - Kindergarten 100 971 152,632 13 8 

Totals 6,775 X, 21+0, 397 Wo 61 + % 

*Less than 1% 

*#See Table I for total figures 
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Table XXII 

Cost of ESEA Title I InBtructlonal Activities for LBAfl 
in SMSA Claesification C and D» for FY 73 



Activity 



96 No; 
lEAs Pupils ^ 



COST 



Total 



Percentage Total 



Ins true. 

Activities 



Title I ** 



ho 

N/A 



Totals 



2,677 



Art/Music 18 282 

En«liBh - Reading 89 25,8l6 
Eng. - Lang.iirts 22 
Indus. Arte 
Math 

Natural Science 
Handicapped 
Other 

Admin. Costs 
Ere K and 
Kindergarten 



N/A 



261, 02U 
3,818,169 
502,771 



hO 6,790 710,588 



156,521+ 
U53,33U 



89 2,703 9i4i,U81+ 



38,268 6,81+6,891+ 



3 

56 
7 

10 



3 
7 

11+ 



10096 



3 

50 
7 



2 
6 

12 
8996 



^Random esunple of U$ IJEAs 

•JHfThis col-umn based on sum of instructional and supportive services 
expenditures for random sample of i|5 £ £ 'LEAs 
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Table XXIII 

noBt of ESEA Title I InBtn.c^-^"r,«i Antivities for LEAs 



gwRA m ftHsif ication Tii* for FY 73 



Activity 


% 


No. 

Pupils 


nosT 

rpr.+.ni Percentage 
Instruc. 
$ Activities 


Total 
Title I** 


Art/Music 










38 


Bnglisli - Reading 


100 


1,196 


110,737 


UO 


Bng# - Lang, -tots 


. 12 


99 


U6,19U 


17 


16 


Indus. Arts 












Math 


50 


U90 


iA,760 


15 


lU 


Nattiral Science 












Handicapped 












Other 












Pre K and 












Kindergarten 


63 


1U9 


75.681 


28 


26 


Totals 




1,93U 


27U,372 


100?6 


9i4% 



* N = 8 LEAs 

**This colum based on sum of instructional plus supportive services 
for 8 reporting LEAs in SMSA Classification E 
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PART III 
STJHORTIVE SEIRYICES 
Compensatory education programs are csharacteristically concerned 
with the development of the whole child. Therefore, LEAs are encouraged 
to go beyond academic instruction and conduct supportive projects that 
provide for an improved learning climate for the disadvantaged pupil. 
Programs which include health, food, clothing, social work, transpor- 
tation, etc. axe essential in some localities to ensure efficiency in 
the education enterprise for needy children. Without the aid of 
additional funds Tennessee's LEAs would have been unable to meet the 
many supportive needs of its less fortunate children. 

Quantitative Analysis 

Each local school district determined the greatest needs for 
supportive services for its Title I children and developed programs 
tc meet those needs. Table XXIV provides an account of cost of the 
Title I supportive services program for IT 73» 

Observation of Table XXIV will indicate that supportive services 
accounted for 15% of total Title I funds for the representative sample 
of LEAs. The emphasis in Title I is obviously directed to providing 
instructional services (see Table XK for comparative figures), but 
supportive services axe in no way diminished across the state. 
Psychological services were emphasized most in terms of cost, followed 
by Guidance and Health services. It is interesting to note that the 
different size school systems allocated a majority of their funds to 
different supportive programs (see Tables XXV - XXVIIl)o Whereas 
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Table XXIV 

g,^,im«T ^ nf ESPA Title I Supportive Services Cost for 
Sample of LEAa* in Teimessee for FY 73 



COST 



96 Total 



Service 


Total 

V 


Sup.Servloe 


Title I 


Attendanoe 


^ f ft 1 *+ 


3 




ClothAug 




2 




Food 




u 


1 


Guidance 




15 




Health 


252,750 


10 


2 


Library 


22l;,127 


9 


1 


Psyohclogioal 


U08,368 


17 


3 


Social Work 


129,619 


5 


1 


Speech Therapy 


77,862 


3 


#* 


Transportation 


162,131 


6 


1 


Eandioapped 


69,000 


3 


Mr* 


Other 


396,282 


16 


2 


Aaainietrative 


162,660 


7 


1 


Totals 


2,i^70,826 


100 


15 


^ SMSA Classifiootion A (N=l|); B(N=U); C and D (N=U5); E (N=8) 



•iHfrLess Than 1% 
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Table XXY 

Cost of ESEA Title I Supportive Services for LEAs 
in SMSA Classification A ir FY 73 



COST 



Service 



% No. 

T.filAH Pupils 



Total 



% Total 



Sup.orrvice 



Title I**- 



Attendance 


SO 


N/A 


51,651 


k 


1 


Clothing 


2S 




27,830 


2 




Pood 


SO 




55,082 


5 


1 


Guidance 


SO 


39,528 


307, 58U 


25 


h 


ne&^ un 


>^ 


27,829 


102,859 


8 


1 


Library 


25 


2,396 


U2,760 


h 


* 


Psychological 


75 


5,407 


385,968 


31 


5 


Social Work 












Speech Therapy 


50 


N/A 


65,850 


5 


1 


Transportation 


50 


1,862 


i8,iAU 


2 


* 


Handicapped 












Other 


50 


55,5iU 


13,338 


1 • 


* 


Administrative 


25 


N/A 


162,660 


13 


2 


Total 




107,^29 1,233,996 


100 


15 + 


*Less than ly^ 

^See Table I for total figure 
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Table XX7I 

Cost of ESEA '^'^+1" T Rupportlve Services for LEAs 
in SMSA Clasglflcatlon B In FY 73 



Service 


% 


No. 

Pupils 


Total 


nosT 
% TotaJL 
Sup, Service 


Title I** 


Attendance 












Clothing 


25 


n/a 


500 






Pood 


ICO 


375 


36,135 




X 


Guidazice 


25 


N/A 


24,770 


7 


1 


Health 


75 


1*309 


35,310 


in 


2 


Library 


25 


N/A 


12o,i44U 




6 


Psychological 


50 


270 


13,900 


u 


* 


Social Work 


50 


1,506 


10,666 


5 


1 


Speeob Therapy 


25 


K/A 


12,012 


3 


* 


Transportation 


50 


1^0 


3^,896 


9 


2 


Handicapped 


25 


N/A 


69,000 


18 


3 


Other 












Administrative 












Total 




3,600 


372,629 


100 


16 + 



*Les0 than 1% 

•iHtSee Table I for total figure 
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Table XXVII 

Cost of ESEA Title I Supportive Services for LEAa In SMSA 
Classification C and. D*in FY 73 



COST 



Service 


% 

TP. Ah 


No. 

Pupils 


'fotal 
8 


% 'fotal 
Sup. Service 


fPn +1 ft T 


Attendance 


21 




16,1^9 


2 




Clothing 


3U 


386 


1^,092 


2 




Pood 


h2 


1,207 


20,^91 


3 




Gxiidance 


11 


6^1 


30,983 


h 




Health 


63 


1^,221 


112,681 


13 


2 


Lihrary 


13 


6,160 


^0,927 


6 


1 


Psychological 




9^ 


8,^00 






Social Work 


3h 


7,14+8 


101,676 


12 


1 


Speech (Cherapy 












toansportation 


2h 


1,18^ 


109,148 


13 


2 


Handicapped 












Other 


28 


N/A 


381,719 






Administrative 












Total 




36,998 


847,476 


100 


11 



^Random Sample of LEAs 
^Less than 1% 

^HHKChis column based on sum of instructional plus supportive services 
for random sample of LEAs in SMSA Classification C and D 
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Table XXVIII 

Cost of ESFA Title I Supportive S ervices for LEAg 
in SMSA Classification E^in FY 73 



COST 



Service 



% No, 

LEAe Pupils Total 

J 



Total 



Sup. Service 



Title I***^ 



Attendance 

Clothing 

Pood 

Gtddance 

Health 

Library 

Psychologioal 

Social Work 

Speech Therapy 

Transportation 

Handicapped 

Other 

Administrative 



37.5 
37.5 

37.5 

12.5 



508 
75 

513 
185 



870 
516 

1,900 
U,ooo 



37.5 531 3»277 



N/A 1,225 



Total 



1,812 16,788 



5 
3 

11 

21+ 

h9 



100 



1 
1 



*N=8 

**LesB than 1% 

.^mas oolm:i based on sum of instructional plus supportive services for 
8 reporting lEAs in SMSA Classification E 
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Smk Classification A LEAs emphasized psychological services, B 
systems spent more for library services, C and 75 LEAs promoted health 
and transportation services, and E districts emphasized social work 
services 0 

As shown in Table XIX a broad spectrum of supportive 'services 
was provided to supplement Title I instructional activities during 
py 73, Each of these sendees was designed to meet the needs of 
children participating in Title I activities in an effort to provide 
an improved learning olimate which would increase 'Me potential 
effectiveness of Title I instructional activities. 
ftaalitative Analysis 

Although Table XIX contains valuable information ooncGming 
FT 73 supportive services for Title I the esse.'jce of the program lies 
in the outcome evaluation by the various LSAs. No local district 
reported a failure in program effectiveness. Eve: / LEA reported that 
supportive services contributed greatly to the *»ntire school progran. 
Bach oonaidered these services a vital part of the overall Title I 
activities. Many systems reported that large numbers of children 
would have had great difficulty in attending school if medical, lunoh, 
clothing and/or transportation programs had not been provided. These 
supplementary services allowed the instructional staff to concentrate 
more fully on the academic experiences. with greater Pi3)il attendance 
than under non Title I oonoitionuo 

Some systems reporter^ that the Title I health services were the 
first of this type that scire children had ever received, particularly 
Immunizations and dental work. Registered nurses were employed in 
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about 20% of the LEAs to aid in the conduct of these projects. 
Personal hygiene programs were also implemented bj many systems. 
Significant results reported for this latter program included increased 
studant awareness of nutritional needs, improved sleep habits, importance 
of personal grooming and enthusiasm for school. Tlie method of measure- 
ment for these results were student reports and persona], impression. 

Nutritional programs were among the most popular supportive 
service projects. For those LEAs not reporting a Title I food program, 
a majority of systems particularly those with preschool projects, were 
served by other federal, state or local programs o Mid-morning snacks 
and Itmches were the prevailing mechanism for nutritional supplemontso 
Most systems reported children's learning capabilities increased when 
a food program was offered. 

frequent home visits by social workers, school counselors, teacher 
aides were made to assess needs in most LEA areas* Records were kept 
en the children's needs and subsequent services provided. In some 
LEAs these services were funded by other federal, state or local 
programs in a collaborative effort with the school system. In 
addition to regular case work, another role that has emerged for 
school social workers as a result of Title I is that of liaison person 
between student, home and school. Many LEAs report that the central 
function of the social work staff included. building better rapport 
among students, parents ejid teachoisby maintaining open, accurate 
and meaningful comaPAnication among the veri^ua key people in target 
children's roologicel social systems* These workers proved invaluable 
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In helping teachers tmderstand some of the students' problems. Case 
studies and appropriate* interventions were made in Ihe lives of students 
who had special discipline prohlems, sociad adjustment prohlems and 
some who showed poor academic progress due maiiay to personal steers. 
Many of the problem situations handled by social workers had existed 
previous to Title I but resources were not available to adequately 
resolve the conflicts. Once these problems were resolved, students 
ad;JuBted socially to the school environment and proceeded with academic 
learning. 

An additional aspect of the ecological system intervention lauded 
by WA^ in FY 73 was the role of truancy prevention. Home visits by 
attendance workers were evaluated positively in relation to the goal of 
reducing the rate of school dropouts. The extra personal attention 
given the habitual truant proved valuable in increi^sing motivation for 
school attendance among this problem group. These reported results 
are based on subjective evaluation criteria used by LEAs. The validity 
of the conclusions is not questionable in that a significant number of 
children have benefitted as reported. However, the reader is cautioned 
against overgeneralizing froa the^e conclueioi until more objective 
data can be obtained. 

Otlier supportive service projects that were hi^y valued by 
LBAb included matarials and use of the library and special transports^ 
tion arsajjgeiasnxs. Much attention was gxven to the "benefitB lihrarieB 
ancl llbrariane provide-d during 5Tf 73 • Many of the systema reported 
uBing these facilities to support and enrich their reading programs. 
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Since at least 40% of Title I instructional funds were spent for 
remedial reading proecams it is understandable that such emphasis 
waa placed on librarians. 

Often children had to he hrou^t to the centers — especially 
where long travel distances were involved in getting the project 
ohilOren to special program locations. Special transportation arrange- 
ments were made in these inetanoes a.-.d also in taking children on 
field trips to various pcints of interest. It was found that these 
extra educational experiences developed better observation skills in 
ohildren, enhanced their knowledge in instructionai areas and made 
flohool more enjoyable. Transportation was also needed to take vocational 
training students from their regular classrccmB to the project centers. 

The staff members of the Title I supportive service teams were 
invaluable in gaining parent support, involYement and appreciation for 
Title I. The psychological comfort geined througjr. these supportive 
systems was noted by some of the systems and 13 LEAs declared Supportive 
Services the most imports: t contributing factor to the success of the 
entire Title I program. 
Exemplary Programs 

The organization of supportive services programs is a very 
difficult- problem, especially for the large school districts. The 
relatively low monetary investment, compared to xnstructional services, 
and the lack of adequate manpower resources requires that the operation 
of ancillary programs be well organized and hi^y efficient. The 
two largest LEAs in Tennessee, Memphis City and Davidson County, 
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operationalized the concept of centralized pupil services in exceptional 
fashion to serve the compensatory education population. A very brief 
description of each program is presented helow to acquaint the reader 
with their existence. Both programs were subjectively evaluated 
extremely hi^, hoth in terms of organization and services delivered. 
Anyone interested in pursuing this model is invited to correspond 
directly with the Ty.Ap and obtain detailed information. 

Memphis City . Supportive services were provided to Titls I 
aohools in Memphis through a central Pupil Serv ices Pro.lect. The 
staff included 1 project director, 3 center administrators, 1 psycholo- 
glst, 9 psychological service workers, 3 psychometrists, and 18 
counselors. 

The objectives of the pupil seirvices project were* 
l) to bring about observable behavioral changes in Title I project 
participants throti^ counseling, guidance, and/or implementation of 
recommendations from psychological evaluations; 2) to provide needed 
health and personal .^«»sistPiice for Title I project partioipantsj 
3) to develop a sense of the value of supportive services on the part 
of principals, teachers and parents of Title I project participaatsj 
and h) to increase the value of the school as a community agency. 
Services were made available to all Title I project participants and 
were provided on the basis of referrals from parents, teachers f and 
principals of Title I project schoo:^s. The staff coordinated efforts 
with various agencies (Shelby County- Mental Health Center, Memphis 
Community Day Care Association, Children and Youth Project #626, Hort^ 
Memphis Action Committee, and St. Jude Nutritional Rcograa, among others) 
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to provide dental, medical, pB-chological , and social 3er-,'ice£: for 
Title I students. A inajoi accomplishment of the pupil services project 
in addition to the success of the services provided for students was 
the degree to which parents, school personnel, Title I staff, and 
community resources worked together in the assessment of needs and the 
provision of services. 

Following is a list of services which were provided hy the 

special project: 

Service Students , 

1. individual and group coynseling 61+75 

2. classroom guidance 

3. psychological evaluation 680 
1^. preliminary screening ^200 

5. group testing 

, . T „ 600 Parents 

parent involvement 

7. direct assistance (clothing, etc.) 5237 

8. professional consultative services N/A 

■navidaon County . Supportive services in Metro Nashville 
historically have been provided to all Title I projects throu^ a 
central office department fPapil Personnel Services). It was felt, 
liowever, that services would he more effective if the staff members 
worked as teams. Three uultidisciplinary Title 1 teams served the 
three districts of the llashville school system. Each team included 
an attendance teacher, a psychologist, a social worker, a social work 
assistant, t-^o coit-aunity education aides, a secretary, and a part-time 
health r.-ax-se (provided by the Department of Metro Public Health). 
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The following brief description of the team function is a 
direct quote from the final evaluation report: "fhe teams worked on 
concerns of the personnel served related to such prohlems aa emotional 
dieturbance, personal and social maladjustment, poor attitude toward 
school, poor attendance and major learning protlems. Team members 
engaged in auch activities as lielping to procure clothing and shoes 
for needy children from the clothing service center operated for this 
purpose, working with school personnel, involving members of a family 
of any child with whom they were working, developing parent and student 
groups and helping to establish a closer relationship between the home 

and school (page 5)." 

The range of services included: ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

Conmiunity resoiirces tion) 



Welfare 
recreational 
Mental Health 



275 
398 



H^ysical Health ^fjj 
clothing store 



Conferences 2395 



pupil 



16U6 



P^^f 2600 
teacher 



'.eacner 
principal 
combination 
other 



961 
716 



Evaluation 1 2 

research 

group testing - 

individual testing fJZ 

observation 

Meetin^fs 

in-service 

planning and aeeigments 
special 

31 



Stafflngs 


107 


Student placement 


201+ 


Transportation (student) 


1323 


TVAiiflTViT? tftt ion ( DfiLTent ) 


539 


Visitation (Home) 


1+588 


Visitation (School) 


1+875 


Other 


1+85 


Total 


25,615 
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Part IV 
INSERYICE ACTIVITIES 
Inservice training was generally tailored to the professed 
needs of those reaponsitle for conducting^the oompsnsatory education 
inatruotional programs. Many of the inservice e:q)eriences wero 
conducted simultaneoualy with the school's regular inservice programo 
This procedure resulted in a sharing of outside and inside resources _^ 
and techniques, thereby enriching the overall program. Tlie general 
theme for most inservice projects was individualized instruction. In • 
many lEAs this focus appeared to be a new approach to overcoming the 
educational deficits of the target ctildren. In addition to academic 
remediation, major emphasis was placed on the humanizing concept — 
the whole child, including his social, emotional, and physical well 
heing. 

Throu^out the state workshops, training programs, activities 
and evaluation procedures were devoted to assisting teachers and attendance 
aides in increasing their knowledge and understanding of: l) the 
special needs of the culturally deprived child, 2) the p;iilosophy and 
basic rationale of Title I, and 3) the specific Title I program in 
which each person was to work — the guidelines for implementing a 
necessary and effective attack on the educational and behavioral 
problems besetting the child. 

Table XXIX indicates the number of people and days sper.t 
striving to achieve the rigjit organizational climate to insure a 
successful and profitable year for the eligible Title I children. In 
those LEAs that did not use internal inservice train: as, outside consul- 
tants were invited to help instruct* the teachers and teacher aides to 
ErJc aocomplish the following goals» 96 
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!• Develop a commitment to Title I, 

2. Work together in order to function properly in classroom 
sitiiation* 

3. Develop skills in diagnosing and assessing the needs of 
individual children. 

k. Demonstrate skills in new teaching methods and techniques • 

5. Direct these new skills and abilities in the best possible 
manner toward coordinating and planning an effective 
school year. 

6. Understand the many advantages and uses of the varied 
supply of materials and equipments 

?• Work cooperatively with the staff of thy regular school 
programs to insure a smooth flow for bovh operations and 
mutual benefits for all the students. 

8. Initiate a system of checklists (monitoring system) for 
themselves to facilitate keeping the program "on target" 
and also a yardstick to measure growth or progress . 

9. Share knowledge and understanding with their associates 
through meetings, conferences and written reports 0 
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Inservice training for elementary and secondary teachers was 
directed primarily at preparing them for remedial programs in readi^ig 
and math. The reading inservice programs concentrated on helping 
staff increase their Ekills in enabling the disadvantaged child to 
improve his comprehension of reading, build word skills, exhibit 
an increased interest in reading, reflect a change in his attitude 
toward reading- and initiate Independent study habits. Inservice 
programs in the math area were designed tc assist the teachers in 
planning programs that would develop an understanding of arithmetic 
concepts, supplement present knowledge of number concepts and encourage 
the underachiever to seek independent solutions to math problems. 

Kindergarten inservice programs were geared to help the 
teacher: 

1. Accept the regulations of Title I concerning the eligibility 
of participants. 

2. Choose instructional topics and activities most appropriate 
for indlvidtial situations. 

3. Plan a program that would provide a sound foundation for 
the first grade bound child whose unsatisfactory home 
situation or immaturity had stunted normal cognitive and 
affective growth rates. 

1+. Include in the program plans for improvement in the following 
readiness areas: a) communication skills, b) behavioral 
skills, c) social adaptation, d) positive attitudes toward 
school and the process of education. 
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other subject areae such as Eiiglish, social studies ard science 
were targeted fv'>r inservice activities "by a minority of LEAs. In 
those areas inserx^'ice programs were planned to help the teachers and 
aides meet the responsibility of "bringing a low achieving child to 
his g~*ade level. Vocational training inservice programs were also 
provided in a few instances to aid the teachers in learning how to 
work with potential dropouts • Motivation factors and vocational 
skill development were areas of prime concern for these LEAs* 

Inservice providers included tmiversity professors, corporation 
consultants (materials suppliers), State Department personnel, Title 
I supervisors, and regular school personnel* Althou^ no o'b;Jective 
data exist to evaluate the outcome of the inservice programs, the 
LEA evaluation reports overwhelmingly state that the sessions were 
higJJ.y successful and "beneficial to "both themselves, the aides and 
ultimately to the deprived children. Title I teachers were tetter 
able to assess their responsi"bilities and "better prepared to discharge 
them after having participated in inservice training experiences 
according to self assessment statements. Not only were the workshops 
helpful in clarifying goals and Jo"b descriptions and in "building 
needed skills, "but also they were "beneficial in establishing organi- 
zational structure, climate setting and methods for conducting 
profitable learning centers. Program objectives were reviewed, 
diagnostic procedures outlined and sequential instructional activities 
developed. 
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Part V 

LOCAL EDUCATIOm AGENCY PROBLEMS 
AND RECOMMEINDATIONS 
\<hen ESEA first began in I963-66 many new requirements were 
made of L^Ap as well as of the state educational agencies. The LEAs 
were expected to submit proposals for approval by the SEA, hire 
additional qualified teachers (who were in short supply in all areas), 
find space for new programs, evaluate projects, utilize consultants, 
and try new methods of instruction. They were expected to negotiate 
with the state and federal governments in ways heretofore untried. 
Althou^ funds were available to pay for the expanded program elements, 
many large and most small school districts experienced difficulty in 
tooling up and implementing the Title I effort • In 197>7i+ problems 
remain but the emphasis has shifted somewhat. 

Problems 

Whereas in IT 66 the major concerns were lack of qtialified personnel 
and difficulty in developing an evaluation scheme for the projects, in 
Py 73 the main problems appeared to be lack of adequate or appropriate 
space, late or uncertain funding, and the continued large number of 
underachieving children who need special treatment programs. Over the 
past seven years LEAs have found ways to cope with the project evaliia- 
tion requirement. Expanded university training programs (aided by 
increased federal and state funding) have overcome the major manpower 
shortages. However, the provision for more classrooms and special 
purpose facilities have not kept pace with the growing educational 
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needs. Title I has appropriately emphasized prograjrauing. However, 
the sTiccess of these compensatory programs may he limited because 
of the external influence of crowded conditions, noise levels and 
distraotions to the children and teachers. 

The uncertainty of the level of funding from year to year has 
created significant problems for many school systems. In some cases 
payrolls have been late or in serious doubt until the last moment; 
ordering needed materials has been delayed; hiring key personnel has 
la^dj and general uneasiness has prevailed among administrators, 
supervisors and teachers. The LEAe have identified needs for better 
planning on their part and improved communication with state officials 
in the negotiation of project contracts. Ensured funding one year in 
advance was mentioned as an inducement to enhance planning and program 
preparation. 

The large number of pupils at all grade levels who need compensa^ 
tory education programs continues to plague school persoimel. Seven 
years of Title I activities have made a sijipaificant impact on low- 
incoaie childr^an mi families but educational problems still exist. Many 
factors contribute to this multi-faceted situation, not the least of 
which is a lack of total community planning. Local, state and federal 
leadership and financial support could induce all the human support 
systems in each community to work in cpncert to eradicate poverty, 
ignorance end suffering. Educators in Tennessee continue to be 
frustrated that their labors do not bear more fruit. However, the 
condition of these same deprived children without compensatory education 
activities can never be determiixed. It could be worse. 
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Follcwins is a list of the major problems experienced by the 
LEAs in the varicus S!*BA categories: 

SI^SA Classification A — 2^^^ 

1. Personnel problems (too few aides, insufficient staff 

input, late assignments of e^.aff, staff tiniiover) 100 

2. Difficulties with student screening processes 75 

3. Communication with and among Title I staff 50 
1^, Inadequate and late funding 5° 

to 

5. Peer student attendance ^ 

6. Lack of cooperation from non Title I teachers 50 

7. Inadequate and insufficient La^erials and equipment 50 

8. Late arrival of equipment and materials 50 

9. Inadequate facilities provided 5° 

10, Lack of planning time for staff members 50 

11, Scheduling difficulties ^ 

12. Reassignment of Title I pupils due to federal 

25 

desegregation plan 

13. Vandalism and theft due to lack of storage space 25 
Ik, Inadequate Bample size to provide reliable data 25 
SMSA Classification B 

50 

1. Late arrival of funds 

2. Insufficient inservice and planning time 50 

25 

3. Uncertainty over fundJ.ng 

U, Inadequate facilities provided ^5 

25 

High persorjicl turnover 
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25 



38 



31 



20 



Cla ge ification B cont'd. 

6. Too much time tetween referrals for supportive 

services and prevision of services 25 

7. Title I program lacks flexibility 
SMSA Classifications C and D. 

1. Uncertainty over ftsndin^; slovmess of funds arriving 
from state government 

2. Lack of clear understanding of purpose and functions of 
Title I programs on the part of regular non Title I 
parents 

3. Lack of adequate or appropriate space to conduct 
Title I activities 

i^. Difficulty in scheduling Title I activities so that 

pupils do not miss important regular class and age group 
functions, including recreation, social and enrichment 
programs 

SI'EA Classification E 

1. Inadequate space and appropriate facilities 

2. Large number of culturally deprived children needing 
compensatory and other special education programs 

3. Shortage of qoalified educational, psychological and 
administrative personmel 

k. Difficulty in scheduling Title I activities to avoid 
conflicting with other vital elements In pupils' 
educational experiences. 
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Inspection of the above list of problems indicates that the 
trend since 1965-66 is toward internal variables althoxi^ the problems 
of interfacing between LEAs and other systems, eg, SM, teacher 
shortage, have not totally abated. Solutions to the internal issxies 
would bring about increased local education solidarity, efficiency 
and effectiveness o Althou^ Title I as a continuing annual program 
haa become somewhat stabilized in LEA/SEA guidelines and procedures, 
LEAs apparently ore still trying to adjust to the relationehip with 
the state and federal governments. The problems between local, state 
and federal agencies appear to have some effect on the progress toward 
Title I stabilization at the local level, a natural next step in the 
evolution of a totally effective statewide compensatory education 
program* 

Recommendations 

In appropriate problem solving fashion the LEAs have not only 
stated succinctly the problems encountered in the conduct of Title I, 
they have eulso articulated a set of recommendations that would improve 
the operation of compensatory education programs in Tennessee. The 
list stems directly from the problems described in the previous section. 
Hopefully, in coming years the following list can be negotiated by 
state, federal and local education representatives in a manner which 
will increase the degree of success of compensatory education above 
its present level: 
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Recommendations Percent LEAs 

Funding on an insured basis - earlier full 
funding with guaranteed stability and 
continuity 

More qualified personnel in administrative, 

teaching and support roles ^7 

Simplification of guidelinee with more specif ici-ty 

and less restrictiveness ^5 

Improved student testing and diagnostic measures l8 

Improved communication, cooperation and under- 
standing between USA regular and Title I 
staff members 

Improved communication and effective participation 

between LEA and 3EA personnel ^3 

Increased parental and community involvement 10 

Other recommendations made with less frequency but with a signifi- 
cant degree of commitment include: 

Additional classroom space 

Additional funds for school and playground equipment 
Improved inservice programs 
EarliDr program implementation 
Standardized method of student selection 

As is evident, the majority of reporting LEAs feel more could 
be accomplished with a more reliable funding system. Some systems 
had difficulty meeting payroll and program implementation datelines. 
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They alao mentioned the hardships involved in late deliverieG of 
materials and supplies. Basically, they request bigger appropriations, 
restoration of reduced funds or at least make allocated funds available 
as early as possible. 

The problem with money ties in usually with next hi^est recommenda- 
tion for an improved personnel system. Most LEAs mentioned the difflctxlty 
in assigning and notifying personnel of their positions when funding is 
uncertain. Coordinating all activities — instructional, supportive and 
administrative — seems to be the general theme of LE3A recommendations. 
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Part 71 

SUMMER PROGRAMS 

Title I funds are available for summer projects in e/idition to 
projecxs which take place during ttie regular school year. Even tiiou^ 
euinmer projects may he desigrxed aa continuations of ttie regular school 
year activities, they are considered new projects for which proposals 

he Buhmitted iii addition to regular school year projects. Suinmer 
projects were approved for 2^ LEAa in Temeseee during FY 73- A total 
of 21,856 children participated in Title I summer projects at a cost 
of $1,657.1114 durirg Ff 73- Tahle XXX contains a summary of statistical 
ixxfortnation regarding the numher of LBAe in each SMSA Classification, 
cost of program, and number of children served. 

TTifl-trpuctional A ctivities 
OMs section reports on activities related to cognitive develop- 
ment. Types of projects in which the lEAs engaged, methods hy which 
students were selected, methods hy which progress was measured 
and outcomes of the projects are reported. Inasmuch as only 2$ 1Mb 
conducted summer programs, the data in this rection are reported as 
a single group instead of hy SMSA Classification. 
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Table XXX 
ESEA Title I Sunmer Program in 
TeimesBee for FY 73 



SMSA 


No. LEAs 


Funds 


No. of 


Average cost 


Class. 


Title I Approved 


Committed 


Children 


per child 


A 


1 


25,825 


203 


127.22 


B 


2 




12,892 


■ 50.16 


C 


0 


0 


0 


0 


S 


22 




8,761 


112.39 


S 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Total 


25 


i,657,iiU 


21,856 


75.82 



Needfl Aflsessment 

Pollovin^ iB a list of the means by which children were screened 
for inclusion in Title I siommer programs: 

Method of Assessment Freq. of Mention 

Past performance in school 13 

Teacher referrals baaed on test results 11 
Distribution in relation to school attended h 
Parent approval 3 
Children eligible to enroll in grade 1 with no 

previous Kindergarten experience 2 
Financial status 1 
Desire on part of student 1 
Open to any resident, non Title I paid tuition 1 
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Combinations of these methods were used by all lEAs. No single 
criterion was used to include or exclude students from Title I 
activities • 
Ma;1or Activiti es 

Reading and math activities received the greatest amcimt of 
emphasis in summer projects. Science, social studies, and kindergarten 

activities also received significant emphasis. 

The following list indicates the major .',^tivities that comprised 

the instructional component of Title I summer programs in Tennessee 

during FY 73: 



Activity 


% of LEAs 


Art 


15 


Reading 


92 


Math 


69 


Language Arts 


23 


Science 


U6 


Social Studies 


38 


Music 


15 


Cultural Etirichment 


15 


Physical Education 


13 


Business Education 


13 


Kindergarten 


31 


Methods of Outcome Assessment 





A large number of LEAs which had summer projects used star.darij.Ked 
tests to evaluate the effectiveness of their Title I summer projects in 
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FY 73« These tests were suppleioented in some instances by teacher-made 
devices and/or maniifacturer or consiiltant produced performance-baaed 
criteria instruments* There were some reported projects which showed 
no indication of objective evaluation. 

Following is a list of measurement instnaments used by LEAs in 
summer Title I projects during FY 73: 

No« TiFAs 

1. Kindergarten 

teaxjher observation 1 
teacher-made checklist 2 
Metropolitan Readiness Test 1 

2* Elementary 

CalifomiE: Reading Test i 

Califomia Arithmetic Test 1 

Metropolitan Achievement Test - Reading h 

Metropolitan Achievement Test - Math 2 

Gate MacGinitie Reading Test 3 

Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills 1 

Stanford Achievement Test 2 
Parent-teacher questionnaires 



1 



Teacher-made Tests 2 



3. Secondaoiry 

California Reading Test 1 

California Math Test 1 

Metropolitan Achievement Test 1 

Teacher-made Tests h 

Outcome of Instructional Activities 

Reading, mathematics, English and science achievement test 

scores are reported in Table XXXI, page 105. Observation of these 

data indicate that a positive gain was obtained at all grade levels o 

Gains in reading and mathematics ranged from .1 to 1.2 grade equivalent 

years. Stanine score gains in English and science ranged from 0.3 to 

l.lo The size of the range may be attributed to many factors, including 

differences in pre- and posttest sample size, program effectivness, the 
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degree to which the content of the tests correlated with the content 
and objectives of the project, and amount of time between pre- and 
posttesting. Table XXXII includes a list of the lengths of time 
between pre- and po«=;ttesting in summer programs. Observation of this 
table reveals a range from four weeks to one year between pre- and 
posttests for summer programs during FY 73 with the median being 
ei^t weeks. 
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Table XXXI 

Achievement Test Resxilts for Snt mnpr Proffcam FY 73 
fn-P t.t^Ah Reporting Ere- and Posttest Data 



Test Scores 



Grade 



Test 



Pretest 



Posttest 



Gain Scores 



Reading (fcrade equivalent scoresT 
1.5 1.6 



3 

h 

6 



1 
2 

3 
h 
5 
6 

7 

8 



GMT 

CRT 

SAT 

GMRT 

CRT 

SAT 

MAT 

GMRT 

CRT 

SAT 

GMRT 

CRT 

MAT 

SAT 

GMRT 

CRT 

SAT 

GMRT 

CRT 

SAT 

CRT 

MAT 

SAT 

CRT 



1.6 
1.5 
1.7 
1.9 
2.1 

1.5 

2.k 
2.9 
2.7 
2.3 
3.8 
2.7 
3.1 
3.7 
U.6 

3.7 
h.3 
5.1 
5.0 
6.7 
U-5 
S-.i 



1.8 
2.0 
2.3 

2.1 
2.6 
2.2 
2.8 
3.9 
2.9 

3.5 
U.1 
3.1 

3.6 
U.l 
5.2 

5.7 
5.6 
7.2 
1^.8 

5.7 

8,2 



Mathmatics (gp?ade equivalent scores) 



SAT 

CAT 

SAT 

CAT 

SAT 

CAT 

SAT 

CAT 

SAT 

CAT 

SAT 

CAT 

SAT 

CAT 

CAT 



1.3 
i.U 

2.2 
1.9 
2.9 
3.3 
3.2 
U.5 
3.8 
5.2 
4.7 
5.8 

5.3 
6.8 
8.0 



2.2 
1.8 
2.8 
2.2 

3.3 
3.6 
3.8 
U.8 
h.3 
5.7 
5.8 
6.2 
6.1 
7.6 
8.! 



0.1 
0.2 

0.5 
0.6 
0.2 

0.5 
0.7 
o.U 
o.U 

0.2 
1.2 

0.3 
O.U 
0.5 
o,h 

0.6 
0.5 
O.U 
0.6 
0.6 
0.5 
0.3 
0.6 
1.2 



0.9 
O.U 
0.6 

0.3 
O.U 
0.3 
0.6 

0.3 
0.5 
0.5 
1.1 
o.U 
0.8 
0.8 
o.i 
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Table XXXI continued 



Mathmatics (stanine scores) 



0. 6 

1. h 
0.7 

0^ 



9 

10 

11 

12 



MAT 
MT 
MAT 
MAT 



English (stanine scores J 



3a 

2.9 U>3 
3.7 

6.0 _6il 



9 

10 
11 

12 



MAT 

mm 

MAT 



3.5 h.^ 



1.0 
1.0 
1.0 

oa 



Science (stanine scoresT 




9 
10 
11 
12 



MAT 
MAT 
MAT 
MAT 



IJTo ^ 

U.7 5.8 
6.0 6^1 



o7^ 
o.h 
1.1 

Oil 



Notes: GMRT - Gates MacGinitie Reading Test 
CRT - California Reading Test 
CAT - California Arithmetic Test 
SAT - Stanford Achievement Test 
MAT - Metropolitan Achievement Test 
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Table XXXII 

Len gth of Time Between Pre- an d Posttest for 
Title I Stunmer Pro.iects in Tennessee 
for FY 73. 



Grade Level 


k 

weeks 


weeks 


Time Interval 
6 

weeks 


8 

weeks 


1 

year 


Kindergarten 






U.7% 






Elementary 


ih % 


U.7% 


U.7% 


2h % 




Secondarjr 








29 % 




To tad 


18.7% 




lU.2/0 




U.7% 



It is apparent that the compensatory education summer programs 
altered children's behavior in an academically positive direction. A 
surprising finding is that 83 percent of the reading gain scores and 
100 percent of the math gain scores were above the 0.2 grade equivalent 
years expected for a summer program (9$ percent of the posttesting was 
accomplished within ei^t weeks after pretesting). These data suggest 
that the summer remedial programs were quite powerful on their impact 
on the children. It appears that grades 2, 6 and 8 showed the most 
gains in reading, while grades 1 and 7 displayed the most gains in math 
achievement. 

Most Valuable Title I Summer Ac tivities 

The LEA final evaluation i'eports contain descriptions of the 
most valued activities for summer Title I programs. Those activities 
axe listed below: 
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Pregtiency of Mention 
Interest and enth\isiasm of teachers k 

Individualized, self-directed learning k 
Teacher flexibility regarding instruction 3 
Availahility of equipment and materials 2 
Diagnosis of individual difficulties 1 
Improved parent participation 1 
Improve self concept of student 1 
Impact on Regular S chool Program 

Title I sunnner projects are separate from regular Title I 
projects but may be designed as continuations of verrjla- projects. 
LEAs were asked to assess the impact that Title I summer projects had 
on the regular school program. Responding to this question was difficult 
as the regular school program was not in session and impact could not 
he directly observed or measured. Therefore, the responses were somewhat 
speculative. 

The most commonly stated effect indicated that the Title I 
summer projects caused modification and strengthening of the regular 
school program throu^ improved methods and techniques of teaching and 
by bringing students closer to grade level performance. The next most 
common response was that Title I teachers learned to be more aware of 
specific needs of individual children — an awareness which had impact 
on the regular school program during the following regular term. Several 
LEAs reported that the Title I aumjer project had no direct impact on the 
regular school program althou^ the students who participated in the 
Title I Bumer projects vieve expected to perform better during the 
next regular school term as a result of their participation. 
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SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 
In addition to those activities related to cognitive development 
Title I summer projects included supportive services which attempted to 
provide for an improved learning climate for the disadvantaged child. 
Pood, transportation, and health services vere reported as the services 
which received the most emphasis in summer project during FY 73- Table XXXII 
includes a liot of supportive services offered, the percent of reporting 
LEAfl which offered those services i the number of children served in the 
reporting LEAs and the percent of the total number of children reported 
who received the services. 



Table XXXIII 
Su-pportive Servic^es for ESEA Title I 
Summer Projects for FY 73 



Service 


% LEAs 

offering 

program 


No. of 

students* 


% of 
students 


Pood 


56 


3,760 


25 


Health 


kh 


1,125 


7 


Social Work 


25 


573 


h 


Transportation 


56 


3,793 


25 


Attendance 


12.5 


1,955 


13 


Library 


12.5 


kh3 


3 


Guidance 


12.5 


527 


3.U 


Administrative 


25 


2,91A 


19. 


Other 


6 


38 


.2 


Total 




15,155 


100.0 



*from reporting LEAs only 
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INSERVICE ACTIVITIES 
Inservice programs were operated for stumer Title I teachers 
and aides "by many IJlAs for the purpose of providing the "best possible 
summer Title I experience for students and teachers. Inservice work- 
shops, training programs, and activities were designed to accomplish 
the following objectives ; 

1. Increase knowledge and skill in relating academic 
achievement to Title I pupils. 

2. Provide increased knowledge of the use of audio- 
visual equipment. 

3. Increase awareness of the value of providing special 
services . 

k* Plan activities, develop techniques, and exchange ideas. 
Tahle XXXIII includes a summary of statistical information relating to 
inservice programs for summer Title I projects during FT 73. 

Tahle XXXIV 
Inservice Activity for ESEA Title I Summer 
Rrograms in Tennessee for FY 73 







No. of 


No. of 






No. 


of Days 


Consultants 


Teachers 


No. 


of Aides 




Average 


Range Average 


Range Average 


Range 


Average 


0-10 


3.3 


0-5 1.5 


5-189 36 


0-102 


17 



LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCY PROBLEMS 
LEAs encountered a number of pro'blems during the planning and 
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implementation of Title I summer project. The most frequently mentioned 
probler^ were lack of sufficient project funds and difficulty in 
persuading students to attend summer Title I projects. Availability 
and scheduling of means of transportation was also reported "by aeveral 
lEkB as a significant problem. Following is a summary list of problems 
reported by LEAs involved in summer Title I projects during FT 735 

Frequency 
of Mention 

r.rxjk of sufficient funds 6 
Difficulty in persuading students to attend 6 
Availability and scheduling of transportation 3 
Late arrival of funds, materials and supplies 2 
Shortage of planning time 2 
Lack of certified personnel 2 
Large student numbers 2 
Class scheduling 2 
Lack of equipment 1 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CONDUCTING STJMMEiR PROJECTS 

LEAs were asked to list recommendations that would improve the 
operation of Title I programs in their systems. Earlier funding, 
improved evaluation methods and the need for more qualified personnel 
were the most frequent responses. The recommendations made by the 
LEAs reporting summer projects echo the recommendations made by LEAs 
reporting regular scho:l year projects. A summary of these recommenda- 
tions made by LEAs reporting summer projects is as follows: 
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frequency 
of Mention 



Earlier funding • 5 

Improved evaluation methods 5 

Mcire qualified personnel k 

Expatxd inservioe activities 3 

Better publicity / 3 

More centralized locations 3 

Air conditioned facilities 3 

Additional clerical and library personnel 3 

Increased guidance ftom the state department 2 

Lengthen four week program 1 

Design local programs "based on local needs 1 
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Part VII 
RTCfiTION C PROGRAMS 
In addition to regular school year and suimer pro^Ject funds 
Title I provided funds for additional services for children who were 
consistantly and considerably below the e^cted Title I grade levels. 
These funds were identified as Section. C funds and were awarded to 
LEAS on the basis of need. Section C funds were to be used to provide 
service in addition to regular Title I project services for children 
who were achieving consistantly and considerably below grade level 
expectancy and who exhibited potential for successful learning. 

This special population served by extra intensive prografflming 
were children whose economic situation, home environment, and self 
image were among the lowest in the culturally dlsa^ivantaged groups. 
The recognition of these exceptional factors made it necessary to provide 
services which wo^ad enhance all aspects of the child and his environment 
rather than placing emphasis on strictly acad.emic needs. In ao many 
cases as possible the parents were actively involved in Section C projects 
Home visits provided opportunities for Title I staff members and teachars 
to interact with parents in ways that gave the parents a more thorough 
understanding of the goals and objectives of Title I projects and ways 
they could support and enhance the program in the home. These visits 
also provided opportunities for Title I staff members to assess the 
physical, economic, and social needs of the child and his family. 
Referrals for other human services were often made on the basis of 
observations during home visits. 
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Of the II46 LEAb approved for Title I funds, ll5 were selected 
and approved to receive Section C funds totalling $82U,303. This 
represents 2% of the total Title I funds. A random sampling of the 
apparoved projects reveals that the bxillc of these funds waa spent for 
additional personnel, equipment and materials to supplement existing 
Title I projects in working with the extraordinarily disadvantaged 
children. 

Another portion of this money was UBed to provide supportive 
services, incltiding medical and dental attention, clothing, food and 
transportation. In addition, social work services were offered to 
ensure that, as far as possible, each child was prepared physically 
and mentally to derive the maximum from the program. 

Most WAn used teacher-made tests and teacher observation as 
the mode of project evaluation. Some standardized tests were used. 
However, the data reported were too varied and insufficient to allow 
for meaningful analysis. All systems reported satisfactory progress 
and noted their performance objectives had been met or nearly met. 

Two LEAD reported inservice training for Section C projects. 
The objective of this inservice was to allow teachers and aides to 
familiarize themselves with their instructional roles in planning 
and implementing the remedial programs. Insei-vice trciining sessions 
also promoted greater understanding and improved teacher attitudes 
toward Title I and Section C projects. 

Problems encountered in these special projects were similar to 
those reported by LEAs providing regular Title I programs. Late 
funding, la^k of qualified personnel and scheduling of classes were 
most frequently mentioned. 
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The principle recommendatioixe for improving the programs were 
to make available more sufficient funding to provide more extensive 
project coverage and more teacher-aide assistance. It \cas noted that 
these improvements, if met, would help the designated teachers to 
plan more effectively and use the available resources. 

Overall evaluation indicates that Section C funds provided 
valuable services and assistance to Ti-i-le I teachers and students 
during FT 73. 
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Summary 

The Title I compensat'^ry education program in Tennessee dixring 
FT 73 has "been examined in *-his report. Instructional and supportive 
services were provided for rUOfl69 children at a total cost of $35f597f66l.OO* 
Instructional services were emphasized and were designed to meet the 
academic needs of disadvantaged children throu^out the state. Heading 
and kindergarten programs received primary emphasis in Tennessee during 
FY 73. In addition, instmction'^1 services were provided to meet the 
academic needs of children in areas of mathmatics, science, language arts, 
and other subjects. Supportive services were designed to provide an 
Improved learning climate for disadvan+aged children. Psychological and 
guidance services received primary emphasis during TI 73» Food, health, 
and social services were Included in the diverse schedule of supportive 
services offered in Tennessee during FY 73» 

All of Tennessee's 1^6 school systems offered compensatory 
education services to disadvantaged children during FT 73. Using a 
oomhlnation of subjective and objective evaluative techniques , LEAs 
in Tennessee reported success In reaching the performance objectives 
established for their Title I projects. A positive impact on the regular 
school program was reported. Analysis of test data revealed positive 
gains in academic achievement as measured by standardized achievement 
test for Title I stxidents in Tennessee*' 

These data indicate that gains in academic achievement made by 
Title I project participants in the majority of Instances were equal 
to the gains made by non Title I pupils in the same sohor-^ Apparently, 
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the historical trend for disadvantaged children to fail to make adequate 
gains in academic achievement has been broken by Title I compensatory 
education programs in Tennessee. 

Inservice programs for Title I teachers and aides provided 
numberous and diverse opportunities for personal and professional 
growth. Inservice programs were designed to assist Title I teachers 
and aides In the development and implementation of instructional and 
supportive programs for disadvantaged children. Many inservice proeraas 
were also designed to help Title I teachers and aideo develop a more 
complete understanding of the disadvanta^d child, his needs and abilities 
as well as a more thorougii tmaerstanding of compensatory education 
programs. Teachers and aides participating in Title I programs were 
asked to report problems they encountered during planning and operation 
of their Title I programs and were asked to made recommendations that 
would improve the operation of Title I programs in tlieir systems. A 
summary of their responses is included in this report, 

A total of 25 LEAs in Tennessee opera-ut^d summer Title I projects 
in addition to regular school year projects. The total cost of these 
summer projects which served 21,856 children was $1,657 |11U*00 during 
FT 73. Reading and mathm,\tic3 activities received the greatest emphaeir. 
in summer projects althou^ a variety of instractional activities was 
provided. Supportive services were also providcl to supplement instructional 
services. Food, transportation, and health services were emphasized during 
the summer. Summer projects were evaluated as succeeoful using a combina- 
tion of Dubjoctlve end objective evaluative techniques. This report 
includes a suminar;:^* of summer Title I project data. 

125 
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This report also includec a summary of data regarding Section C 
funds which were allocated to make available additional services for 
Title I project participants who were achieving considerably an-^ consistently 
below the expected Title I grade levels. Section C funds totaling 
$821+, 303 were awarded on the hasis of need to 115 US&s. 

The administrative role of the state educational agency (SEA), 
the means hy which students were screened for inclusion in Title I 
projects, methods of outcome assessment, activities reported as most 
valuable, impact of Title I projects on the regular school system, and 
other federal projects which were involved in the operation of Title I 
projects during FY 73 are also summarized in this report. 
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AEEENDIX A 



SPECIAL IRSTRnUTIONS FOR CLASSIFICATI ON ANALYSIS'* 

Tennessee Local Educational Agencies differ substantially 
in eize, resources, and other significant factors. For comparative 
studies Tennessee has classified all Local Educational Agencies into 
categories that describe the areas which those agencies serve. In 
compliance with a raquest hy the U. S. Office of Education that 
classifications he based on Bureau of the Budget definitions, the 
"Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area" descriptions are being 
employed. The SMSA Classifications include: 

nifl^alfication A - the largest "core city" in the , 
Standard Metropolitan R-hatiRtical Area (SMSA). 
ma-qfllfication B - all secondary cities within the 
SMSA that have populations of 50,000 or more. Also 
included in Classification B should be "older secon- 
dary cities" within the SMSA which have popu-lations 
of less than 50,000. The "older secondary city" is 
characterized by a hi^ incidence of low-income 
families, antiquated and hi^ density housing, low 
mobility of inhabitants, or other traits. 
Claasification C - all other rural or urban areas witti- 
ia the SMSA which have a population of fewer than 
50,000. These can be either incorporated or unincorporated 



areas. 




Theoe instructions taken directly from FY 66 iJinual Evaluation 
floport, ESEA Title I, pages I67-I68. 
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niaaaificatlon D - all local educational agencies ser^^ing 
school districts in urban areas outside the Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area which have populations 
between 2,500 and U9,999* 

niaasification E - all local educational agencies serving 
school districts in rural oceas outsidfl Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas which have populations below 2,500* 

modification of Cities an d Counties As Derived From the Manual for 

Standa-rd Metropolitan Statisti cfll Areas (FY 73) 

Classification A 

Davidson County 

Chattanooga 

Qxoxville 

Memphis 

Classification B 
Hamilton County 
Knox Coiinty 
Shoiby County 
Sullivan County 
niaaaification C 
Anderson County 
Clinton 
Oak Ridge 
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ClasBlf icatlon D 
Bedford County 
Benton County 
31ed£5oe County 
Bloujit County 
Ale Of, 
Maryv'ille 
Bradley County 
Cleveland 
Campbell County 
Clay County 
Cocke County 
Newport 
Coffee County 
Manchester 

Crockett County 
Climber land County 
Decattir Couity 
DeKalb County 
D.i.^.zcson County 
Dyer County 
Dyersburg 
FciBZle County 
Fentress Cou2iJ;y 
Prar'.;::i.i County 

ERLC 
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Cannon County 
Carroll County 
Hollow Rock «• Bruce 
McKenzie 
Oai'ter County 
Elizabethto^vn 
Cheatham Comty 
Chester County 
Claj borne County 
Hardin County 
Hawkins County 
Rogersville 
Haywood County 
Henderson County 
Lexin^'"'.^-^ 
Henry Cooaiy 
Pari a 

Hickman County 
Ploiiston County 
Humphrey H iJoujity 
Jackson County 
Jefferaon County 
Ji;hneor) ^ou^r>y 
Lake Coun-^-j 
Lauderdale County 
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Gibson County 


Lawrence County 


Humboldt 


Lewis County 


Milan 


Lincoln County 


Giles County 


Fayetteville 


Granger County 


Loudin County 


Greene County 


Lenoir City 


Greenville 


McMinn County 


Grundy County 


£thens 


Hamulen County 


Etowah 


Morris tovn 


McNary County 


Hancock County 


Macon County 


Hardeman County 


Madison County 


Jackson 


Sequatcble County 


Marlon County 


Sevier County 


Marshfidl County 


Smith Count-^ 


Maury County 


Stewart County 


MieigB Coxanty 


Briston 


Monroe County 


Kingsport 


Sweetwater 


Sumner County 


Montgomery-Clarksville 


Tipton County 


Moore County 


Covington 


Morgan County 


Trovsdale County 


Obion County 


Unicoi County 


Union City 


Union County 


Overton County 


Van Bia'en County 


Perry County 


Warren County 
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Pickett County 
Polk Coxmty 
Putnam County 
Hhea County 
Dayton 
Roane County 
Harriman 
Eockwood 
Robertson County 
Rutherford County 
Scott County 
Classification S 
Atwo '.d 

So. Carroll Co. Spec. School Dist. 
Alamo 

Crockett Mills 
Gadsen 
Richard City 



Waehin^on County 
Johnson City 
Wayne County 
Weakly County 
White County 
Williamson County 
Franklin 
Wilson County 
Lebanon 
Murfreesboro 
Oneida 

Huntingdon 

Trezevant 

Bella 

Friendship 
Maury City 
Watertown 
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